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TiiEHK  must  he  some  fiiiulaincntal  |)!iiu'i|)les 
•governing  the  relations  of  hclligcivnts  and  neutral 
merchants;  thev  cannot  l)e  rei^nlated  hy  a  series  of  rules 
uhich  have  all  the  appearance  of  iK'injj;  haphazard, 
uidess  some  rec(>^niise<l  prineij)Ie  underlies  them.  Hut. 
even  when  Coni^ncsses  meet  for  the  express  purpose  of 
iirrivino-  at  an  ajiteement  as  to  the  rules,  we  look  in 
vain  foi'  some  statement  as  to  what  this  j)rinciple  is. 
Meanwhile,  many  undigested  theoiies  are  advanied. 
hased  on  very  doubtful  hypotheses.  Of  these  the  fore- 
most, which  has  taken '  hold  of  many  internation:il 
lawyeis.  is  that  neutral  eommeree  with  the  bellif^erents 
ought  not  to  he  interfeied  with,  but  must  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  wai-  as  in  peace,  with  exce[)tion  only  in 
the  ease  of  contraband  of  war  and  ti-ade  with  lilockaded 
)>laces.  On  this  the  alleged  right,  as  distinguished 
fr  m  treaty  agreement,  rests  that  'free  shi))s"  make 
■  I  ree  goods." 

There  is  also  much  insistence  on  the  doctrine  that  the 
rules  of  international  law  aic  based  on  the  common 
practice  of  nations.  If  this  means  all  nations,  .so  great 
is  the  divergence  in  actual  practice  that  few  rules  would 
suivive.  If  it  means  the  f)iactice  of  many,  or  the 
majority  of  nations,  then,  in  1780.  England  would  have 
l)een  in  a  minority  of  one,  and  her  supremacv  at  sea 
would  have  passed  away.  Yet  there  must  he[  and  is, 
.some  test  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  to  be  discovered  by 
a  study  of  w^hat  nations  did,  as  belligerents  and 
neutrals,  in  time  "f  war.  and  testing  it  bv  the  motive 
which  lay  behind  ;  for  motive  is  mo?-e  easilv  judged  than 
action.  The  motives  are  written  very  plain  in  history: 
abundant  war  profits  for  the  neutrals,  essential  assis- 
tance to  the  enemy.  Belligerent  action,  whether  it  were 
the  seizure  of  contraband  cargcx^s  or  of  ships  running 
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Mockadc,  or  the  hirfj^or  opeiations  of  cnninioiro-dostroy- 
iiij,',  has  always  l>een  hased  on  the  iiecessitv  of  |)r"e 
ventinj^  that  assistance  ivaching  the  enetny.  'I'hc 
standing'  illustration  is  the  incessant  dispute 'hetween 
Kn^dan<l  and  Fiance  durin^^  the  two  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  declar.itioii  of  war  in  177w,  when  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  ('al)inet  at  Versailles  was  to  assist 
the  Anicrican  Colonics  in  theii'  rekdlion. 

The  hislorical  method  is  essential  to  the  under- 
standinj^  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  t(>rni.  is  called 
■  International  I,aw";  and  the  object  of  this  little  book 
IS  to  oiv,.  in  outline  the  story  of' the  dilferent  periods 
when  Kuf^dand's  action  at  sea  was  challen^jed  bv  com- 
binations of  the  Neutral  Powers. 

F.  T.  V. 


EDITORTAL  NOTE 

This  treati.se  is  confined  to  the  historical  side  of  the 
question,  and  avoids  any  diseu.ssion  of  its  controversial 
a.speets,  e\cef)t  in  so  far  as  these  form  part  of  it^ 
history.  It  is  issued  to  the  j)ublic  as  sup})lying  an 
indis[)ensable  preliminary  to  the  understanding  of 
present  conditions  and  inteiii  itional  difficulties. 

G.  W.  PROTHERO. 
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FREEDOM  OF  THE   SEAS" 
HISTORICAL 


INTRODUCTORY 

The  appropriation  of  the  formula,  the  "  Freedom  of 
the  Seas  "  by  our  late  enemy  necessitates  an  historical 
examination  of  its  use  by  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  renewed  assertion  of  its  true  meaning.  The 
enemy  has  adopted  it  as  a  comprehensive  term,  to  deny 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  interfere  with  his  free  use 
of  the  sea  in  time  of  war. 

For  a  belligerent  to  claim  free  navigation  and  com 
merce  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  to  assert  that  he  is 
entitled  to  use  the  sea  as  freely  in  war  as  in  peace,  is 
to  ignore  the  circumstances  of  war  and  practically  to 
deny  the  right  to  light  upon  the  sea. 

But  when  the  neutral  makes  this  claim,  the  question 
assumes  a  very  different  and  a  more  serious  aspect ;  for 
his  assertion  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  unanswerable. 
He  is  unconcerned  with  the  war;  a  priori,  therefore, 
he  should  not  be  affected  by  it,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  peaceful  exercise  of  his  rights 
of  free  navigation  and  commerce  upon  the  sea.  Yet 
this  also  ignores  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
war;  for,  obviously,  free  navigation  and  free  com- 
merce would  carry  with  it  free  intercourse  with  the 
enemy  and  raise  the  question  how  far  this  is  consistent 
with  neutrality. 

In  the  historic  disputes  in  which  England's  attitude 
at  sea  has  been  challenged,  the  neutral  has  put  forward 
hi«^  claim  in  this  simple  faahinn  ;  he  has  hardlv  dis- 
guised the  fact  that  his  aim  has  been  to  maintain  free 
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2  "  FREEDOM  OF   THE  SEAS  " 

intercourse  with  the  enemy.  The  only  exceptions  he 
has  been  willing  to  admit  are  trade  in  contraband  and 
with  blockaded  ports.  The  issue  is  therefore  veiy 
clearly  defined,  and  it  has  not  varied  from  the  time  it 
was  first  raised  to  the  present  day. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  it  lies  only  with  the  neutrals 
to  put  forward  this  claim  of  free  navigation.  If  the 
enemy  has  any  light  to  claim  it,  it  can  only  be  (in  the 
absence  of  a  treaty)  as  a  derivative  from  the  neutral's 
right.  The  historical  examination  of  the  question  will 
amply  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Our  enemy  sought  at  the  outset  to  cloud  the  issue  by 
confusing  the  Laws  of  War  with  what  is  popularfy 
called  ■■  International  Law."  and  did  so  with  some 
success.  It  is  suggested  that  the  only  sound  way  of 
treating  the  subject  is  to  say  that  the  relations  of 
belligerent  and  belligerent  are  governed  by  the  I>aws  of 
War;  that  '' Int<?rnational  Law  "  properly  applies  to 
the  relations  between  belligerent  and  neutral  States; 
and  that  the  questions  which  commonly  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Freedom  of  the  Seas/'  can  only  be 
accurately  defined  as  the  relations  of  Ix^lligerents  and 
neutral  merchants. 

The  point  need  not  be  laboured,  but  must  be  noticed 
in  order  to  emphasi.se  the  importance  of  preserving  an 
accurate  nomenclature  in  the  discussion.  Confusion 
of  meaning  in  the  terms  used  has  prevailed  since  the 
question  was  first  debated,  and  the  enemy  has  always 
availed  himself  of  that  confusion. 

To  make  my  meaning  clear.  The  question  whether 
it  is  legitimate  in  w^ar  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy  can  only  depend  on  the  Laws  of  War  ;  the  point 
IxMhg  whether  the  effect  of  this  belligerent  action  does 
not  so  aflect  the  civil  population  as  to  remove  such 
action  from  legitimate  warfare.  The  destruction 
cf  the  enemy's  trade  with  hiiiuself-^his  coasting 
trade,  for  exam{)le  could  not  be  condemned  on 
any  other  ground.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
en.^my's  trade  with  the  neutrals  another  factor 
is  introduced  into  the  discussion'    the  question  passes 
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fromi  the  sphere  of  the  Laws  of  War,  because  other 
parties — the  neutral  merchants — are  affected,  who  are 
unconcerned  with  the  war.  The  issue  then  takes  this 
form:  whether  those  parties  have  commercial  rights 
which  are  paramount  to  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to 
annihilate  his  enemy.  It  is  not  easy  to  disentangle 
the  two  questions — Whether  the  neutral  merchant  has 
a  right  to  trade  with  the  enemy?  Whether  the  enemy 
has  a  right  to  trade  with  the  neutral  merchant?  The 
discussion  of  the  principle  "  free  ships  free  goods  " 
is  infected  with  this  difficulty.  But,  war  being  what  it 
is,  in  the  absence  of  any  support  from  the  Laws  of  War, 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  enemy  has  any  such  right,  it 
must  be  derived  (in  the  absence  of  a  treaty)  from  the 
right,  if  any,  of  the  neutral  merchant,  and  from  the 
impossibility  of  severing  the  rights  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  contracts  of  which  all  commerce  is  composed. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  put 
higher  than  this  :  that  his  commerce  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with,  because  the  right  of  the  neutral  merchant 
would  also  be  interfered  with.  And  this  argument  is 
no  stronger  than  its  converse — the  neutral  merchant 
can  have  no  right  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  because  any 
rights  which  the  enemy  has  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
belligerent. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  either  way  must  depend 
on  some  sounder  process  of  reasoning. 

The  position  assumed  by  England  may  be  stated  very 
simply.  Interference  with  neutral  trade  is  justified 
whenever  the  premiss  on  which  the  neutral  claim  rests 
— unconcern  with  the  wai' — is  negatived  by  the  facts. 
When  the  neutral  has  established  relations  with  the 
enemy  his  claim  of  absolute  right  is  vitiated.  To 
this  fundamental  principle  England's  action  has  been 
at  all  times  referable.  It  was  not  until  the  pressure 
of  her  power  upon  tiie  sea  became  so  great  as  prax;- 
tically  to  annihilate  those  relations  that  the 
neutrals  had  recourse  to  tlie  formula  "  Freedom  of  the 
Seas  "  to  destroy  it.    The  enemy  followed  his  lead.    In 
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4  "FREEDOM   OF   THE   SEAS" 

this  sense  and  for  this  pui-pose  the  formula  came  into 
common  use  on  the  Continent  from  1776  to  1782,  at  the 
time  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  and 
the  First  Armed  Neutrality.  In  this  sense  and 
ior  this  purpose  Bonaparte  at  the  time  of  the  Second 
Armed  Neutrality,  in  1800,  adopted  it  as  his  own. 
This  combination  of  neutral  and  enemy,  their  resent- 
ment at  the  action  of  the  Power  which  used  her 
supremacy  at  sea  to  interfere  with  their  trading  rela- 
tions, led  to  her  being  called  the  "  Tyrant  of  the  Seas," 
an  epithet  based  solely  on  the  assumption  that  the  use 
of  the  sea  in  peace  continues  unaltered  in  war. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  war  upon  the  sea  must 
interfere  with  its  free  use.  The  quarrels  of 
maritime  nations  are  fought  out  upon  the  sea.  There 
will  be  fighting  wherever  enemy  ships  are  found 
(excej)t  in  neutral  territorial  waters) ;  and  free 
navigation  on  the  trade  routes  will  be  interrupted. 
Thus  indirectly  war  diminishes  the  Freedom  oi  the 
Seas. 

War  also  prejudices  it  directly;  and,  quite  apart 
from  the  familiar  questions  of  blockade  and  contra- 
band, free  commerce  is  curtailed.  This  point  must  at 
tlie  outset  be  made  clear:  that  except  indirectly,  as  just 
indicated,  neutral  trade  with  neutral  is  not  inter- 
fered with,  but  remains  "free."  But  it  is  obvious 
that  nertral  commerce  alters  its  character  directly  an 
ultimate  destination  of  the  cargoes  to  the  enemy  is 
intended,  and  loses  it  altogether  when  it  is  commerce 
with  the  enemy.  A  new  element  has  been  introduced 
which  entitles  the  belligerent  to  revise  his  admission 
that  neutral  commerce  is  free.  This  is  invariably  over- 
looked in  all  the  statements  of  the  case  against 
England;  interference  with  neutral  trade  with  the 
enemy  is  treated  as  being  in  the  same  category  as  inter- 
ference with  purely  neutial  trade  with  neutral.  The 
former  might  be  completely  destroyed,  and  yet  genuine 
neutral  conunerce  remain  intact.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  measure  of  belligerent  interference  with  the 
trade  of  the  neutrals  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
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relations  which  the  neutrals  themselves  establish  with 
the  enemy. 

Those  relations  have  compelled  the  assertion  by  belli- 
gerents of  a  right  to  visit  and  search  neutral  merchant- 
men in  all  circumstances,  and  of  a  correlative  duty  in 
the  neutrals  to  submit  to  visit  and  search  whenever  it 
is  claimed.  There  is  in  this  a  very  direct  interference 
with  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  Round  this  question  all 
the  historic  disputes  have  centred,  for  the  neutrals 
denied  the  duty  and  resisted  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

The  wars  in  which  these  disputes  arose  were  those 
in  which  a  yet  larger  issue  was  involved,  a  struggle 
for  world-dominion.  Of  such  wars  England  inevitably 
became  the  pivot.  For,  if  one  country  hold  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  so  great  is  its  influence  that,  even  with 
little  strength  on  land,  it  interposes  an  effective  bar  to 
the  achievement  of  the  ambition. 

Such  was  the  position  of  England.  By  the  develop- 
ment of  sea-power,  the  natural  resource  of  an  island 
kingdom,  she  created  from  the  surrounding  seas  the 
barrier  of  her  safety.  Hence  the  later  struggles  for 
world-dominion  have  involved  an  attempt  to  wrest  from 
England  the  supremacy  of  the  seas. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  rules  of  sea  warfare 
cannot  be  framed  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  one  country's 
position  in  the  world.  But  the  point  involved  is  this: 
that  an  analysis  of  the  history  of  these  conflicts  con- 
demns the  principles  which  enemy  and  neutral  sought 
to  force  on  England,  because  it  reveals  the  true  motive 
underlying  them,  and  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
principles  which  the  neutrals  proclaimed  did  in  fact 
very  largely  concern  and  benefit  the  enemy. 

Not  the  least  of  these  important  facts  is  that  the 
most  vehement  assertions  of  these  principles  by  the 
neutrals  have  coincided  with  projects  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  The  foundations  of  the  dispute  were  laid 
in  the  time  of  the  Armada;  it  grew  in  strength  in 
175G,  was  further  developed  in  1783,  and  reached  its 
zenith  in  1805.    History  has  lately  repeated  itself. 

An  ajialysis  of  the  principles  themselves  leads  to  the 
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same  conclusiuii.  The  neutral  claims  took  the  form  of 
"  freedoms,"  whose  principal  characteristic  was  the 
development  of  an  admitted  truth  into  a  fallacy 
favourable  to  the  enemy.  Thus,  freedom  of  trade  upon 
the  sea  became  "  freedom  of  neutral  trade  with  the 
enemy.  "  Thus  also  that  state  of  quiescence  which 
neutrality  not  merely  enjoins,  but  which  the  security  of 
neutral  States  demands,  was  transformed  into  the  free- 
dom of  the  neutral  flag  to  protect  enemy  property  at 
sea,  known  familiarly  in  the  form  of  the  maxim,  *'  free 
ships  free  goods."  And  so  the  fact  that  the  sea  is  free 
wa^"  perverted  into  an  all-embracing  "  Freedom  of  the 
Seas,  '  favourable  to  neutral  activities  of  comnierce 
with  the  enemy,  and  restricting  within  the  narrowest 
limits  belligerent  activities  to  prevent  it. 

These  general  statements  are  borne  out  by  the  out- 
standing fact  that  this  spurious  "Freedom  of  the  Seas," 
conceived  by  the  neutrals  to  serve  their  own  ends,  be- 
came Bona|)artt-'s  catchword  when  he  sought  to  destroy 
England's  supremacy  at  sea  as  an  essential  preliminary 
to  establishing  it  for  himself,  and  so  achieving  world- 
dominion.  The  new  formulas  which  it  included  would, 
if  they  had  been  admitted,  have  become  effective 
weapons.  They  would  have  supplied  him  with  mer- 
chantmen to  carry  his  conunerce  in  place  of  his  own. 
which  had  been  driven  from  the  sea;  the  neutral  flag 
would  have  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  supplying 
them  with  the  escort  of  men-of-war. 

The  foundations  of  fallacy  once  laid,  further  fal- 
lacies, devised  with  the  same  object,  came  to  be  built 
upon  them.  Of  the'-e  the  most  notorious  were,  that 
neutral  produce  should  oe  free;  that  private  property 
should  be  exempt  from  capture  at  sea;  that  war  on  the 
sea  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  w^ay  as  war  on  land ; 
that  merchant  ships  under  convoy  should  be  exempt 
from  search  and  seizure. 

The  acceptance  of  these  theories  by  the  majority  of 
Eii.ropeaii  States  at  different  times  has  undoubtedly 
given  them  the  appearance  of  being  founded  in  justice; 
and   they  were  endowed  with  a   fictitious  morality 
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because  they  do,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  true  "  Freedom  of  the  Seas." 

If  there  were  any  substance  in  the  contention  that  a 
widely  spread  recognition  of  a  theory  entitles  it  to  rank 
as  a  principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  then  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  ma^s  of  evidence  favourable  to  this  theory  ol 
the  neutrals.  On  this  so-called  unanimity  the  writers 
persistently  dwell,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  was  fiamed.  The  other  side 
of  the  case  was  ignored.  Of  greater  weight  than 
England's  consistent  refusal  to  accept  the  theory  is  the 
fact  that,  when  these  neutrals  went  to  war,  they  had  no 
quahns  of  conscience  about  abandoning  it.  They  advo- 
cated it  only  when  it  suited  their  purjiose  and  brought 
them  })rofit.  English  statesmanfehij)  during  the  great 
wars  was  sjiecially  directed  to  combating  what  were 
rightly  called  "  new-fangled  doctrines,"  to  whose 
appearance  a  specific  date.  1752,  and  to  whose  develop- 
ment a  specific  period,  1752  to  1815,  can  be  assigned. 

The  form  of  this  treatise,  which  is  essentially 
historical,  does  not  admit  of  any  prolonged  study  of 
the  doctrines  themselves:  but  they  must  be  briefly 
examined  in  order  to  make  history  intelligible.  The 
historical  analysis  makes  this  mucli  })lain  :  that  the  doc- 
trines had  their  origin  in  a  human  desire,  as  old  as 
fighting  itself,  to  make  j)rofit  out  of  other  peoples'  wars. 
The  trader  contended  that  "  commerce "  attracts  to 
itself  certain  natural  rights  which  are  paramount  in 
war.  But  the  rights  of  commerce  had  been  reduced 
into  something  like  order  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  Consolato  del  Mare,  in  which  the  claims  of  the 
neutral  trader  to  non-interference  were  nicely  balanced 
against  the  claims  of  the  belligerent  to  non-interference. 
The  principles  worked  out  by  the  Consolato  had  become 
time-honoured  through  their  adoption  by  the  majority 
of  States.  The  new  contenticn  involved  a  departure 
from  them. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  another 
person  forced  himself  prominently  into  notice — the 
carrier.     He,   like  the  trader,   pursued  a   profitable 
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calling,  and  his  profits,  like  those  of  the  trader,  were 
enhanced  by  other  peoples'  wars.  He  also  resorted  to 
formulas  to  protect  and  develop  those  profits ;  but  in 
justice  it  must  be  said  that  it  was  long  Ix^fore  he  turned 
them  into  assertions  of  rights.  He  achieved  his  end 
by  the  more  legitimate  method  of  barter,  offering  some- 
thing in  exchange  for  the  privilege  he  sought  to 
.icquire;  more  often  than  not,  an  alliance. 

In  1752  the  dispute  developed  dangerous  symptoms. 
Without  offering  the  same  consideration,  the  trader 
claimed  the  carrier's  j)rivilegevS  as  his  own  rights;  then 
in  process  of  time  vendor  and  carrier  merged  into  one 
person,  the  "neutral,"  who  surrounded  himself  with 
a  barrier  of  formulas. 

Finally,  the  enemy  adopted  for  his  own  benefit  all  the 
formulas,  together  with  all  the  privileges  and  rights 
they  represented.  They  exactly  fitted  the  neces- 
sities of  his  case ;  and  the  analogy  of  a  legal 
principle  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  was  pur- 
chaser of  the  commodities,  consignee  of  the  cargoes; 
the  rights  of  vendor  and  carrier,  once  established, 
enured  to  his  benefit.  There  was  thus  established  the 
most  powerful  weapon  a  belligerent  can  possess — the 
sympathy  of  the  neutral  trader,  springing  from  com- 
munity of  interest. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  appreciate  one  feature  of  the 
discussion  which  has  already  been  hinted  at.  The 
rights  were  asserted  as  belonging  to  neutral  nations, 
and  were  thus  lifted  from  the  plane  of  mere  proht. 
But  the  privileges  and  the  rights,  if  they  existed, 
were  to  be  enjoyed  by  individuals.  Undoubtedly 
the  resultant  mass  of  profit  benefited  the  in- 
dividual's Government,  since  the  prosperity  of  the  sub- 
ject reacts  beneficially  on  its  fiscal  departments.  But 
a  clear  insight  into  the  problems  raised  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  remembering  that  the  actual  questions  in  dis- 
pute were  not  national.  To  endow  them  with  that 
quality  is  to  eliminate  the  element  of  the  human  trader 
with  which  every  phase  of  the  subject  abounds.  At  one 
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stage  of  the  dispute  "  tlie  Hag"  was  introduced,  and 
the  real  issue  still  further  obscured. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  also  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind.  "  Neutrality  "  is  a  state  which  afi'ects 
Governments,  not  individuals.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  such  being  as  a  "  neutral  person."  Any 
duties  of  non-interference  by  individuals  in  war  must 
be  imposed  by  municipal  legislation,  and  may  vary  in 
each  State.  They  lie  outside  the  province  of  "  Inter- 
national Law."  That  law  does  not  forbid  trading 
by  subjects  of  a  neutral  State,  even  in  contra- 
band of  war,  with  either  belligerent;  nor  does  it  pro- 
hibit carrying  the  objects  of  that  trading  even  in  con- 
traband, on  the  sea.  If  there  were  any  sucli  law  it 
would  apply  on  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea.  But 
carriage  of  conmiodities  to  one  belligerent  by 
sea  is  subject  to  a  risk — the  risk  that  the  other  belli- 
gerent may  seize  them.  Disregard  of  this  principle 
characterised  the  Armed  Neutralities;  and  their 
nmnicij)al  legislation  did  not  fulfil  its  promise. 

These,  however,  are  abstract  considerations;  the 
point  lies  in  their  concrete  application  to  the  great 
struggle  in  which  they  were  forced  into  prominence. 
Supremacy  at  sea  could  not  be  wrested  from  England 
otherwise  than  by  fighting  her  at  sivi.  Fighting  at  sea 
necessitated  repairing  battered  ships  and  building  new 
ones.  The  special  trade  with  the  neutrals  which  was 
essential  to  the  enemy  was  in  ship's  timber  and  naval 
stores,  in  which  the  principal  traders  were  Russia  and 
the  Scandinavian  Powers.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
formulas  were  specially  concerned  with  the  protection 
of  this  trade,  and  their  chief  advocates  were  the 
Northern  Powers  of  Europe.  The  controversy  reached 
its  climax  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

German  ambition  in  the  late  war  reflected  the 
ambition  of  Bonaparte.  The  claim  of  the  spurious 
"  Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  and  of  all  the  old  formulas 
included  in  it,  was  revived  to  serve  the  old  purpose — 
the  destruction  of  the  great  impediment  to  world- 
dominion,  England's  supremacy  at  sea. 
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The  following  (luotatioiis  i'rom  Uerman  writers  dur- 
ing the  war  state  (|uitc  frankly  German  aims: — 

What  do  we  (Joriiians  understand  by  freedom  of  the  seas'.' 
Of  courso,  wo  do  not  mean  by  it  tluit  free  use  of  the  sea  which 
IS  tht!  eoinnion  j>rivilij,'o  of  all  nations  in  time  of  peace,  the 
rif,'lit  to  the  open  highways  of  international  trade.  Tliat  sort 
of  frt'odoin  we  liad  before  tlie  war.  Wliat  we  luidersland  to- 
da\  liy  tliis  doctrine  is  that  Gerniany  sliould  |)ossess  sucli 
maritime  territories,  and  such  naval  bases,  that  at  the  out- 
bieak  ot  a  war  we  sliould  l)t'  able,  with  our  na\y  leatiy,  reason- 
ably to  RuarantfC  ourselves  tlic  comiTiand  of  the  seas.  We 
want  sueh  a  jumping-off  plaee  for  our  navy  as  would  give  us  a 
fair  clianee  of  dominating  the  seas,  and  of  being  free  of  the 
suas  during  a  war.  Tho  iualionablt,'  possi'ssion  t)f  tlie  Jielgian 
si'ai)oard  is  thercfoit'  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us,  and 
llir  man  is  a  traitor  who  woidd  faint-heartfdly  reliiKjuish  tliis 
roast  to  Kugland.  Our  aim  sliould  be  not  only  to  kfop  what 
our  arms  have  already  won  on  this  coast,  but  sooner  or  later 
to  extend  our  seai)oard  to  the  south  of  the  Strait  of  Calais." 

This  statement  was  made  by  Count  lieventlow  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Berlin  in  March  1917,  and  was 
afterwards  quoted  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  An  attempt  was  nutde  to  attribute  it  to 
the  German  Navy  League  only,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  exjiressos  views  widely  held  in  Germany,  and 
enjoying  at  least  semi-officiai  approval,  which"  are  to 
be  found  in  manv  other  similar  statements  in  the  public 
press.     The  following  are  typical  examples  :  — 

From  an  article  in  the  semi-official  monthly, 
VeheraU,  by  Lieut.-Conunander  Bierbrauer  zu  Brenn- 
stein,  towards  the  end  of  1917: — 

"  For  (lermany  tiiere  is  only  one  '  freedom  of  the  seas,' 
w  liioh  is  the  liberation  of  the  seas  from  the  tyranny  of  England. 
England's  outrageous  power  must  be  broken  for  ever.  To 
acliieve  this  end  a  strong  and  mighty  Germany  is  required, 
and  then  the  seas  will  be  free.  To  achieve  this  a  strong 
and  powerful  German  navy  is  also  required.  We  must  have 
defended  naval  bases  in  our  colonies  and  also  on  the  Belirian 
coast,  where  no  Englishman  may  land  with  hostile  intent. 
Germany  will  then  be  the  real  protector  of  the  neutrals  and  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.     It  must  and  shall  be  so." 
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From  an  article  by  Herr  Winand  Engel  in  the  Pan 
Ucnnaii  organ,  Das  Grdssere  Ueutschland; — 

"  (Icriiiuu  policy  is  furcL'd  to  sicure  fur  itself  liy  all  con- 
cciviibli'  ineaiis  doiiiiiiation  osor  tiu'  worldsfii.  I  tlt'lii)t'iiit<'l\ 
use  till'  fXprissioii  '  doiniiiat'iiii  i>mt  tiif  wnrid-M'a  and  not 
the  t'Xi)rcssion  '  frtedoin  of  the  stas,'  which  is  coiiiiuon  to-day. 
The  latter  expression  is  either  dishonest  or  stupid.  The  sea  is 
free  to  lis  only  if  we  dominate  it.  If  we  do  not  doniinute  it, 
it  may  one  day  be  closed  ayainst  ns." 

'i'hcsc  statements  breathe  the  same  spirit  as 
Bonaparte's  Hery  utterances.  The  "  Freedoni  of  the 
Seas  '  is  cxj)lained  to  mean  something  which  would 
enable  Germany  to  obtain  certain  strategic  advantages 
and  improve  her  i)osition  as  a  maritime  Power.  But 
the  nature  of  these  strategic  advantages — the  naval 
bases  demanded;  the  use  to  which  they  would  be  put 
("  jumping-otf  places"  for  the  navy) — reveal  very 
clearly  the  ulterior  object  of  the  claim.  The  German 
object  in  claiming  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Seas  "  does  not 
differ  from  Bona})arte's — to  destroy  England's  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  to  obtain  the  command  as  the 
essential  factor  of  world-dominion.  This  is  the  mili- 
tary aspect  of  the  question;  the  commercial  as|)ect,  as 
it  is  derived  from  history,  is  dealt  with  in  outline  in 
this  essay.  For  Bonaparte  it  was  another  means  of 
achieving  the  same  object,  and  the  doctrines  he 
advanced  have  been  advanced  by  the  Germans.  It  may 
be  summarised  in  one  short  sentence — to  utilise  the 
neutral. 

Tlie  aim  of  the  neutral  was  to  trade  with  the  enemy 
with  greater  freedom  from  F^ngland's  belligerent  inter- 
ference. The  aim  of  the  enemy  was  to  trade  with  the 
neutral  with  the  same  freedom,  because  that  trade 
would  assure  his  supplies  of  ships'  timber  and  naval 
stores,  without  which  he  could  not  carry  on  the  war. 

This  was  as  true  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
Louis  XVI  as  it  was  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Bona- 
parte's principle  was  that  as  against  England  no 
nation  had  a  right  to  be  neutral;  and  the  "  Continental 
System  ' '  was  built  up  by  the  use  he  made  of  unwilling 
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neutrals,  coinpolling  them  to  refuse  to  trade  with  Eng- 
hind.  Louis  XVl's  Minister,  de  Verffennes.  also 
devised  a  Continental  System  by  the  law  of  July, 
1778.  He  promised  the  neutrals  "  free  ships  free 
goods,'  on  eondition  that  they  would  compel  England 
to  reeognise  the  prineiple.  He  withdrew  the  favour 
from  the  Dutch,  until  they  were  forced  to  insist  on  a 
one  sided  interj)rctation  of  the  Treaty  of  West  minster 
of  Hi74.  which  led  them  into  v.ar  with  England.  In 
both  cases  "  free  ships  free  goods  "  was  the  strategic 
fornuda  by  which,  under  the  guise  of  "  free  com- 
merce," world-dominion  was  to  be  obtained.  As 
Mahan  says,  tlie  neutral  carrier  "  was  the  key  of  the 
position.'" 

The  broad  principle  on  which  England's  action 
against  the  neutrals  has  Ix-'cn  based  is  to  prevent  their 
assistance  in  any  form  reaching  the  enemy,  whether 
that  assistance  took  the  form,  of  carrj'ing  the  enemy's 
coasting  trade,  assisting  him  in  carrying  on  his 
colonial  trade,  carrying  the  enemy's  "oods  to  his  ports, 
or  creating  a  shore  depot  through  wiiich  goods  passed 
to  the  enemy  overland. 

The  subsidiary  points  specially  dwelt  on  in  this 
essay  are:  (i)  that  treaties  do  not,  as  a  rule,  establish 
general  principles  of  International  Law;  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges  created  by  them  are  limited  to 
the  parties  who  have  entered  into  them;  (ii)  that  the 
trade  by  which  assistance  is  rendered  to  the  enemy  is 
carried  on  by  individual  merchants  and  shipowners,  and 
not  by  neutral  States;  (iii)  that  the  laws  of  neutrality 
affect  Governments,  not  individuals;  and  although 
attempts  have  often  been  made  to  prohibit  trade  with 
the  enemy,  even  in  contraband,  or  with  blockaded  ports, 
the  trading  instinct  is  so  strong  that  they  have  failed 
There  is  no  other  solution  of  the  difficulty  than  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  trade  is  carried  on 
subject  to  the  risk  of  seizure  by  the  belligerent. 

So  much  eiiiphasis  has  b-een  laid  by  the  Gunnans  on 

^Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire,  Vol.  II.,  p.  354. 
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the  breach  of  neutrality  which  they  sdlige  to  be 
involved  in  supplying  contraband  to  the  belligerents, 
th.at  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that,  if  trade  m  con- 
traband were  prohibited  by  law,  it  would  leid  to  this 
inevitable  result— that  all  States  would  be  compelled  to 
fight  on  their  own  resources,  and,  inevitably,  the  small 
States  would  be  rapidly  absorbed  by  a  [ww^rful  State 
bent  on  achieving  world-dominion. 

Exigencies  of  space  prevent  this  essay  from  being  as 
complete  as  it  should  be.  There  are  at  least  three 
important  questions  in  the  history  of  the  subject  which 
it  has  been  impossible  to  elaborate:  (i)  the  policy  of 
Louis  XVI  in  1778,  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  law 
of  July,  in  which  "  free  ships  free  goods  "  was  first 
adopted;  (ii)  the  maritime  law  of  France;  and  (iii) 
the  general  scheme  of  the  old  commercial  treaties  in 
which  the  maxim  "  free  ships  free  goods"  was  agreed 
to  between  the  jjarties  to  them  as  a  corollary  to  their 
acceptance  of  "  enemy  ship   enemy  goods." 


11 

THE    TREATY   OF   rTRECITT,    1713,   AND 
THE  MAXIM  •  FREE  SHIPS  FREE  GOODS  ' 


In  March,  1812,  the  Due  de  Bassano,  Minister  of 
Forei<jjn  Affaiis,  presented  a  Report  to  Bona{)arte. 
which  was  read  before  the  S<''ii(it-(''onserrateur  of  the 
Empire.      It  began  witli  tlie  following  sentences  :  — 

"  Sire, 

1h-s  droits  inaritiincs  dos  neutres  ont  ote  regies  solennelle- 
iiient  par  \e  traite  d'L'treclit,  devonu  la  loi  commune  des 
nations.  Cette  loi,  textiiellemcnt  renoiivelee  dans  tous  les 
traites  siibsequeiits,  a  cunsacre  les  princijies  que  je  vais  ex- 
poser.  Le  pavilion  couvre  la  marcliandise.  La  iiiareliandise 
eimeniie  sous  pavilion  .leutro  est  neutre,  eonnue  la  mar 
cliaiidise  neutre  sous  pavilion  ennemi    est  enneniie. 

"  Les  seules  iiiareliaudises  (|ue  ne  eoiivre  pa-  le  pavilion, 
tiont  les  iiiarcliandises  de  contreliande,  et  les  seiiles  niar- 
cliandises  de  euiitrel)ande  sont  li;s  amies  et  les  munitions  de 
guerre." 

•  •  *  *  * 

The  Report  is  based  on  this  thesis:  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees  must  remain  in  force  until  the  English 
Orders  in  Council  are  withdrawn,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrev'ht  regarding  neutrals  are  restored 
to  validity  [reinis  en  riaiieiir).  England  is  to  Ik^ 
banished  from  the  Continent  until  she  consents  "finallv 
to  ado|>t  the  p.rincij)les  on  which  Euro|)ean  society  is 
based,  to  reioguise  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  to  lespect 
the  rights  consecrated  by  the  Treaty  of  CTtret^ht." 

England's  many  offences  were  recited  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Berlin  Decree,  but  her  crowning  iniquity, 
in  the  cve«  of  tlic  eiicniy,  was  tlic  declaration  of 
bloi'kade  of  the  coasts  from  the  River  Elbe  to  the  Port 
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of  Brest  on  May 
tinued: — 


16,  1«06.     The  Due  de  Bassano  con- 


"  Ce  flit  en  180G  que  commonQa  1 'execution  de  ce  systfeme, 
qui  tendait  u  faire  fleoliir  la  loi  eoiiunune  des  nations  devant 
les  ordres  du  Conseil  et  les  rfjglements  de  r.\rriiraute  de 
liondres. 

"  Le  Gouverneiiient  anglais  arraeliait  ainsi  lo  masque  dont 
11  avait  convert  ses  projets,  prucianiait  la  domination  universelle 
(log  iners,  rogardait  tons  los  peuples  romme  ses  trihutairos,  ot 
iinposait  an  continent  les  frais  de  la  guerre  qii'il  entretenait 
contre  lui.  Ces  mesures  inouies  exciterent  une  indignation 
generale  parmi  les  Puissances  qui  avaient  conserve  le  senti- 
ment de  leur  independance  et  de  leurs  droits." 

This  Eej)ort  forms  a  eonvenient  starting-point  for 
the  consideration  of  the  historical  aspect  of  the  "  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas."  It  states,  as  no  other  document,  in 
the  most  concise  foim,  the  nature  of  the  long-standing 
grievance  against  England.  In  reality  it  is  the  griev- 
ance of  the  neutrals;  it  is  here  adopted  by  the  enemy. 
Moreover,  it  puts  the  case  of  the  neutrals  as  high  as  it 
can  be  put:  ihat  it  rests  on  treaty,  the  treaty  of  1713,  by 
which  the  |)olitical  system  of  Europe  had  been  adjusted. 
If  the  neutials  could  1^  persuaded  to  believe  that  the* 
Law  of  Nations  had  also  been  settled  at  the  same  time, 
England's  dominion  over  the  seas  would  be  shown  to 
be  based  on  the  breach  of  this  fundamental  treaty ;  they 
would  then  the  more  easily  be  persuaded  to  try  to  shake 
themselves  free  from  her  domination,  and  Bonaparte 
would  have  gone  a  long  wMy  to  establishing  that  "  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas  "  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  pro- 
tector. But,  if  the  case  against  England  as  put  bv 
Bonaparte  breaks  down,  't  is  certain  that  the  neutrals 
can  find  no  moi-e  powerful  advocate,  nor  any  stronger 
ai'gument. 

Now.  first,  the  Report  starts  with  a  distorted  state- 
ment of  fact.  Th(^  notification  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Elbe  was  it.self  a  reprisal  for  the  closin'T  bv  Pnissia.  at 
the  instigation  of  Bonaparte,  of  the  North  Sea  ports 
against  British  shiprping  on  1st  April,  1806.' 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  364,  365. 
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Secondly,  the  Report  is  based  on  a  fallacy.  A  treaty 
has  no  larger  effect  than  the  parties  themselves  propose 
to  give  to  its  provisions.  It  binds  those  who  make  t 
and  those  who  adhere  to  it,  but  no  others.  And  what  s 
true  of  one  treaty  between  many  parties  is  equally  true 
of  any  number  of  identical  treaties.  Although,  there- 
fore the  observance  of  a  treaty,  like  the  tulhlment  ot 
any  other  agreement  made  by  Stales,  is  rightly  said  to 
be  "required  V  the  Law  of  Nations  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  principles  ot 

It  was  Iwldly  asserted  by  the  Prussian  lawyers  in  the 
Silesian  Loan  dispute  that  treaties  of  maritime  nations 
are  evidence  of  the  Law  of  Nations.    I  doubt  if  «o  cruac 
a  stateinont  is  ever  now  made;  a  more  insidious  argu- 
ment ha-s  taken  its  place.     It  is  contended  that,  where 
the  same  provision  is  found  in  many  treaties,  this  shows 
that  the  trend  of  opinion  among  the  nations  is  tayour- 
able  to  that  provision,  and    that    this    is  practically 
equivalent  to  its    adoption    as    a    principle  of  Inter 
national    Law.      But    this    contention    is    completel\ 
answered  by  history.    Many  treaties,  almost  identical 
in  their  provisions,'  were  concluded  at  the  time  of  the 
First  Armed  Neutrality.    Not  only  did  England  decline 
to  admit  that  they  Were  principles  of  Internationa 
Law  but  the  parties  to  them  found  them  so  unpractical 
when  they  were  themselves  belligerent,  that  within  a 
few  years  they  all  had  abandoned  them. 

The  Report  is  also  inaccurate  in  another  statement 
of  fact      The  "  Treaty  of  ITtrecht  "  did  not  fuUil  any 
condition,    real    or    imaginary,    which    justified    the 
Due    de    Bassano's    assertion    that    it    became,    or 
xyas    ever    intended    to    Ix^come.    the    '-common    law 
of    nations."      It    is    no    more    than    a    convenient 
historical     expression     used     to     indicate     all     the 
treaties   by  which  the  War   of   the    Spanish    Succes- 
sion was  broudit  to  an  end  in  1713.     There  were  sepa- 
rate   treaties'  between    Englan.l.    Prussia.    Holland^ 
Savoy   and  Portugal  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and 
Spain  on  the  other.     These  were  treaties  of  peace,  with 
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which  we  have  no  concern.  There  were  also  commer- 
cial treaties  between  England  and  France,  England 
and  Spain,  France  and  Holland,  Spain  and  Holland, 
France  and  Savoy,  and  Spain  and  Portugal.  Only  the 
first  three  dealt 'with  trade  between  neutrals  and  the 
enemy.  According  to  the  Due  do  Bassano,  therefore, 
the  'common  law  of  nations  "  dei)€nds  on  the  identity 
of  principles  adopted  in  these  three  treaties. 

Yet  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  fallacies  with 
which  the  subject  is  surrounded.  It  is  very  commonly 
asserted  tiiat,  by  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
l>etween  England  and  France,  England  "accepted" 
the  doctrine  that  free  ships  make  free  goods.  If  this 
were  true  the  hostile  criticism  of  England's  attitude 
would  be  amply  justified.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
once  an     for  all,  to  get  at  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

A  brief  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  will  he 
necessary,  because  the  assertion  that  enemy  property 
ought  to  be.  and  therefore  is,  exempt  from  capture  on 
board  neutral  ships,  is  woven  into  every  phase  of  the 
history  of  England's  disputes  with  the  neutrals,  and  i.s 
the  cardinal  principle  on  which  rests  the  spurious 
'■  Freedom  of  the  Seas."  All  the  subtleties  involved  in 
its  gradual  rise  to  its  present  prominence  must  be 
studied  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  included 
in  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

Now,  first,  it  is  a  treaty  formula,  and  nothing  else. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  allesrcd  to  the  contrary,  the 
principle  involved  in  the  formula  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  a  principle  of  International  Law.  The  laws  of 
no  State  recognised  it  prior  to  the  French  law  of  July 
1778,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  all  maritinie 
States  empowered  their  cruisers  to  seize  enemy  pro- 
perty on  neutral  ships. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  the  enquiry,  moreover,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  difficulty.  For  the  practical 
purpose  of  appreciating  what  the  consequences  of  the 
maxim  would  be  in  war,  it  would  seem  essential  to  be 
familiar  with  the  wording  of  the  clauses  embodying  it. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  ascertain  to  whom  the  j:)rivilege 
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"eSrciSd^'''''N''S'"^  ^"  ''^y^  circumstances  it  may  be 

ti^ce     ll  H,^?'^'"'"-'",  *'/■  ^'^  ^  l^^^e  been  able  to 

ti ace-has  the  form  in  which  the  maxim  is  oommonlv 

;ntro(]uced   in   the  treaties  been  fully  considered  an  1 

mperly  emphasised.     It  is  to  this  effect :  if  one  of  t  le 

uo  contnic-t.ng  {>arties  is  at  war  with  a  third  Sta  e 

en  the  other  remaining  neutral,  may  trade  fr^ly  with 

a    o:"'e'te  c-ase'^"'"^ '""''''  '''  ^'^'^  ^•-1^0 lake 

Holland  and  Peru  does  not  come  within  the  scone  of  th,. 
arrangement.     If  the  principle  were  agreed  to  L  such 

l^mJ^^^T^"^;"'  ''^  ^.'--^  -"1^  -n  somewhat 
CIS  ioiio\Ys—    If  the  two  contracting  parties  are  at  w^r 

oncl    m;'  If  c^trt^^  ^^^"^  forbidVthen'irg^'dro' 
fort^e^romtrothe?''""^^"^  ^^"^'^^'^  '''''^^''  -^- 

Ks  granted  to  one  neutral  only.    The  en?m\!"tl  e  ^th  ,1 
^tate      with  which  one  of  the  parties  may  be  at  war 
^Mll  only  haye  a  yery  limited  right  to  "  free ''  carrWe 
for  his  goods^    By  the    second,"  free    carriage   by T// 
noutra  s  would  be  conceded  to  the  potential  enemvin  1 

airneutVTff  '""'  ^'^  ^''^^'''^^^  ^"^^  ^^   "q'-ed  by 
There  are  .so  many  treaties  in  which  the  nrincinle  is 
'"troduccd.  that  I  h  sitate  to  make  the  poSe  s^^^^^^ 
.on    that  thus  second  form  does  not  ex^istln  an       f 
H.cm.     ft  IS  almost  certain,  howcyer   that  it  is  not    . 
be  found  in  any  treaty  prior  to  the  Armod  Neutra  i  y 
Conyentions.     It  was  introduced  into  them  in  c  rcum' 
stances   which    are    explair-^d    in    this   treatise     nn  1 
alsojn  many  concluded  under  its  inspirS  K'^Cn 

"e-w-olle'r'-     THe.se   conyentions    4ere  intend;:i1,o 
h.TNe  a  collective  operation  ;  and  the  agreement  in  them 
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took  the  form  of  a  definite  statement  of  principle  to 
which  the  several  Powers  adhered  :  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  rresumably,  therefore,  it  should  have 
apj)lied  in  the  case  of  war  l>etween  any  of  the  adhering 
Powers,  a  presum{)tion  unfortunately  not  borne  out  by 
facts.  Between  1800  and  18r)6  the  practice  of  indepen- 
dent treaties  between  two  States  was  reverted  to;  and 
it  is  during  this  j)eriod  that  the  second  form  of  the 
clause,  if  it  exists  at  al',  will  be  found.  In  1856, 
with  the  signing  of  the  Uecl;i nation  of  Paris,  the  ques- 
tion entered  another  phase. 

This  brief  survey  made  of  a  very  complicated  sub- 
ject, we  may  now  enquire  what  warrant  there  is  for 
any  of  the  current  statements  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  England  after  the  Commercial  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  with  France.  Article  XVIT  runs  as  follows  : — 

II  scni  lihre  :i  tons  Ics  snicts  flc  la  nine  de  la  rn-andp- 
Brctapnp  vt  du  roi  T.  ('.  de  naviguor  avcc  lours  naviros  en 
totite  lihcrtt'  ct  soL-iiritt',  ct  sans  distinctinn  relative  an  pro- 
pri'jtaire  des  niarcliandises  qui  y  sont  cliargees,  d'un  port  rinel- 
conque  vers  un  endroit  appartenant  aux  ennemis  du  roi  T.  C. 
ou  de  la  reine  de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  II  sera  de  meme  permis 
aux  susdits  sujets  ei  hahitans  de  naviguer  avee  lesdites  mar- 
chandises  et  les  navires  en  toute  lii)erte  et  securite  des  endroits, 
ports  et  stations  des  ennemis  des  deux  parties  ou  de  I'une 
d'elles,  et  eela  sans  aucune  contradiction  ni  ernpeclienient, 
non  seulenient  directenient  des  susdits  endroits  liostiles  a  un 
endroit  neutre,  niais  aussi  d'un  endroit  hostile  a  un  autre, 
qu'ils  soient  sous  la  juridiction  du  meme  prince  ou  sous 
differentes  juridictions. 

Et,  comme  il  a  deja  ete  stipule,  a  I'egard  des  navires  et 
des  marchandises,  qu'un  vaisseau  libre  rende  aussi  libre  la 
marcliandise,  et  qu'on  regiirde  comnie  lihre  tout  ce  qui  sera 
trouve  charge  sur  les  navires  appartenant  aux  sujets  de  I'auti'e 
l)artie  contractant'O,  quand  meme  la  totalite  de  la  cargaison  ou 
une  pa'-tie  d'icelle  appartiendroit  a>ix  ennemis  de  I'une  ou 
I'autre  majestes,  a  I'exception  toutefois  des  marchandises  de 
contre-bande,  il  a  ^te  convenu  de  meme  que  cette  lihertc 
s'^tendra  aussi  aux  personnes  (jui  se  trouveht  sur  un  navire 
libre;  de  telle  sorte  que  quand  meme  elles  sont  ennemies  des 
deux  parties  ou  de  I'une  d'elles,  elles  ne  seront  pas  enlevees  dn 
vaisseau  lihre,  a  moins  ([u'clles  ne  soient  militaires  et  au 
service  de  I'ennemi." 

[1!»47]  C  2 
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By  Article  XVIII  contraband  was  excepted  frcm 
the  iij)plication  of  Article  XVII. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  are  three.  First,  if  one 
of  the  parties  should  be  at  war,  the  subjects  of  the  other 
party  may  continue  their  comnierce  freely,  irrespective 
of  the  ownership  of  the  cargo,  even  to  enemy  ports. 
"  Free  ships  free  goods '■  is  not  accepted  in  so  many 
words ;  nor  is  it  to  be  derived  from  a  provision  very 
common  in  the  early  treaties  allowing  free  commerce 
with  the  enemy.  It  is  the  necessary  inference  from  the 
recognition  of  a  rigiit  of  free  navigation  irrespective 
of  the  ownershi[)  of  the  cargo. 

Secondly,  the  principle  is  repeated  and  reinforced: 
this  trade  niav  be  carried  on,  not  only  irrespective 
of  the  ownciship  of  the  cargo,  but  also  irrespective 
of  the  poi-ts  of  departure  or  destination,  even  though 
both  may  be  enemy  ports.  In  other  words,  the  subjects 
of  the  party  not  at  war  may  trade  between  the  ports 
of  the  enemy  of  the  other  party.  The  principle  is  ex- 
tended to  wars  in  which  the  two  parties  are  engaged 
with  .a   common   enemy.     Thirdly,    the  principle  of 

free  cargoes  "  is  extended  to  enemy  subjects  on  board 
vessels  belonging  to  the  other  party!  Unless  they  are 
soldiers  in  tlie  enemy's  ser\  ice,  they  are  to  be  free 
pers(ms. 

But  this  third  provision  is  stated  in  a  long  and 
complicated  paragraph  in  which  there  is  an  express 
reference  to  "  free  ships  free  goods,"  and  it  is  this 
paragraph  whuh  has  given  rise  to  much  misconception. 
It  is  assumed  that  it  condenses  into  this  formula  the 
oft'p(t  of  the  first  part  of  the  article. 

In  order  to  understand  this  paragraph  it  is  neces- 
snrv  to  examine  the  earlier  treaties  between  France 
and  England. 

In  the  Troatv  of  Westminster,  concluded  between 
Cromwell  and  Louis  XTV  in  1655,  the  question  was 
dealt  with  very  superficially  in  the  following  articles: — 

XV.  Tliat  for  tlie  spitcc  of  fosir  years  to  come,  or  until 
ot)ier  stipulations  are  agreed  on,  the  ships  of  either  natioi.  may 
carry  commodities  of  any  kind  to  the  enemies  of  the  other, 
excepting  to  places  b  iieged,  and  excepting  military  stores, 
in  wiiich  cases  they  shall  he  deemed  lawful  prize." 
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"  XXII.— Either  party  may  traffick  freely  to  any  country  at 
war  witli  tlie  other,  ohsurving  the  stipulations  of  the  fifteenth 
article,  in  relation  to  contraband  and  places  besieged." 

In  "the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  however,  in 
1677,  the  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  mucli  more  elaborate 
manner.  The  articles  are  very  complicated,  because 
the  case  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  is  dealt  with 
separatelv.  Article  I  lays  down  the  general  principle 
of  freedom  of  commerce  carried  on  by  the  subjects  ot 
each  country  with  all  countries  in  p&ice  or  neutrality, 
without  molestation  on  pretext  of  war  between  the 
other  party  and  those  countries.  The  words  used  are 
"naviguer,  negocier,  et  faire  toute  sorte  de  trafic  "  ; 
and  they  are  specificallv  exphained  to  mean  that,  with 
tfie  exception  of  contraband,  traffic  in  war  is  to  con- 
tinue as  in  {)cac-e. 

Whatever  might  be  the  interpretation  of  this  article 
if  it  stood  alone,  its  meaning  is  explained  in  Article 
VIII,  which  will  be  more  easily  understwxl  by  taking 
the  concrete  case  of  war  between  France  and,  say, 
Holland,  England  remaining  neutral.  The  principles, 
and  the  only  "principles,  laid  down  are  these: — 

(a)  That  English  goods  on  Dutch  [or  French]  ships 
may  be  seized  :  affirming  "enemy  ships  enemy  goods  "'  ; 

"  et  mi  contraire  " 

(b)  That  Dutch  [or  French]  goods  on  English  ships 
may  not  be  seized  :  affirming  "  free  ships  free  goods." 

The  article  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a 
"  new  war."  and  declares  that  it  seeks  to  prevent  such  a 
war  in  which  one  of  the  parties  may  become  engaged, 
from  doing  harm  to  the  subjects  of  the  party  remain- 
ing at  peace.  The  seizure  of  an  enemy  ship  laden  witli 
the  goods  of  subjects  of  this  ])arty  is  not  to  render  the 
goods  liable  to  confiscation  if  they  are  laden  within  a 
certain  period  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  principle 
"  enemy  ships  enemy  goods  "  being  thus  suspended  for 

a  time.'  .     .  ,         x-    i      * 

The  acceptance  by  England  of  principles  entirely  at 

variance  with  her  ancient  maritime  law  is  at  first  sight 
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staitliiig.  In  order  to  uiKlerstand  tlio  reason  we  must 
first  appreciate  the  extreme  severity  of  French  mari- 
time law  towards  neutrnls.  Not  only  were  enemy  goods 
seized  on  neutral  ships,  but  the  ships  themselves  were 
confiscated  in  virtue  of  the  Ordinance  of  ]6bl.  Also 
neutral  goods  weie  seized  on  enemv  ships. 

The  position  then  before  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain- 
cn-Laye  was  tiiat  both  I'lancc  and"  England  seized 
enemy  goods  on  neutral  shi{)s.  but  Fi'anco  seized  the 
neutral  ships  as  well.  She  also  seized  neutral  goods 
on  enemy  ships,  while  England  lestored  them.'  only 
confiscating  the  vessel.  But  after  tlie  treaty,  althougii 
tile  general  laws  of  both  countries  remained  unaltered, 
in  wars  in  whieh  one  of  the  two  countries  was  engaged. 
t!ie  othei-  remaining  neutral,  bof/t  countries  seized  that 
iieutrMls  goods  on  enemy  ships,  and  both  released 
enemy  good^  on  that  neutrals  ships.  Both  countries, 
theiefcre.  for  this  liiriited  purpos",  jurepted  "free 
slii})s  free  goods"':  but.  in  doing  so,  France  made  a 
greater  change  than  Engla..d,  for  she  gave  up  the 
•seizure  of  neutral  sliij)s  whicli  had  enemy  goods  on 
board.  The  result  was  that,  when  Fi-ance  went  to  war. 
English  neutral  ships  were  freed  from  confiscation  when 
carrying  enemy  goods.  It  was  a  concession  for  which 
a  pi-ice  was  paid:  enemy  goods  them.selves  were  freed. 

Yet  even  this  does  not  explain  the  radical  change  in 
the  law  j-eciprocally  agreed  to  in  this  treaty;  for  France 
also  gnve  up  the  confiscation  of  enemy  goods  on  neutral 
ships  when  they  were  English. 

We  may  legitimately  assume  that  France  would 
not  have  abandoned  her  ancient  practice  without  a 
(/i/id  pro  (/I/O.  The  inference  is  elear:  England's 
acquiescence  in  ■enemy  shij)s  enemv  goods"  was  the 
consideration  for  the  benefit  obtained  in  favour  of 
English  ships.  This  view  is  supported  by  Schoell  and 
Reddie. 

This  principle  is  so  foreign  to  English  principles  of 
maritime  law  that  a  brief  space  must  be  devoted  to  it. 
The  iustification  for  its  adoption  is  that  it  checks 
one  form  of  assistance  to  the  enemy ;  the  reason  for  it  is 
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that  the  enemy  flag  does  prima  facie  impart  its  quality 
to  the  goods  on  board.  But,  this  once  admitted,  it 
would  follow  that  the  neutral  flag  should  also  impart  its 
quality  to  the  goods  laden  under  it ;  and  thus  the  adop- 
tion of  ••  free  ships  free  goods  "  logically  followed,  the 
justification  being  the  mutual  trade  advantages  derived 
from  it.  It  was  an  arrangement  by  which  a  war  ni 
which  one  party  should  be  engaged  was  prevented 
"  fi'om  doing  liarm  to  the  subjects  of  the  i)arty 
remaining  at  peace."  Henceforward,  therefore,  the 
principle  that  the  flag  governed  seizures  was  estab- 
lished between  the  two  countries  when  one  of  them  was 
at  war  with  another  Power. 

This  explanation  inverts  the  usually  accepted  order 
of  evolution  of  the  two  maxims,  but  it  affords  a  solid 
reason  for,  and  explanation  of,  the  changes  in  the  law 
(if  France  in  favour  of  English  sliips  :  the  reciprocal 
adoption  by  both  countries   of   a    new    principle   of 
seizure,   from  which,  while  both  would  lose  in  some 
circumstances,  both  w'ould  profit  in  others.      Moreover, 
it  fits  in  with  the  sequence  of  the  maxims  as  dealt  with 
in  Article  VIII.  and  the  use  of  the  words  "  et  an  con- 
traire"  {]).  21),  in  introducing  "  free  ships  free  goods." 
This  distinct  trace  of  a  natural  evolution  eliminates 
from    "free   ships  free  gwds"  the   humanitarianism 
which  has  been  appealed  to  in  su})iH>rt  of  it  at  a  later 
period.       It  also  eliminates  any  general  idea  of  com- 
mercialism in  the  sense  of  benefiting  the  neutral.     It 
substitutes  very  substantial  but  reci{)rocal  commercial 
advantages  to  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 

The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  of  Utrecht  now  be- 
come intelligible.  First,  thev  are  no  more  than  a  re- 
newal of  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Treatv 
of  St.  Germain-en-Lave,  the  first  part  of  A.  icle  XVII 
being  almost  identical  with  the  earlier  article.  They 
were  in  need  of  renewal  on  account  of  the  revival  m 
1704  (during  the  Spanish  Succession  War)  of  the 
French  Ordinance  of  l«Hl.  The  settlement  oi  out- 
standing commercial  questions  at  Utrecht  was  made 
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the  occasion  foj-  adjusting  the  difficulty  and  leaffirniing 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ijerniain-en-Laye. 
Secondly,  the  principle  "enemy  ships  enemy  goods" 
was  also  leafhrmed  at  I'trecht,  a  point  which  the  toni- 
incntators  invariably  overlook.  Einaily,  the  words  *'  Et, 
coPiiiie  il  a  deja  etc  stipule  "  explain  themselves;  they 
I'efer  to  the  introduction  of  "free  ships  free  goods  ' 
into  the  Treaty  of  1677,  and  not  to  its  reaffirmation 
in  the  first  part  of  the  article.  The  object  of  the 
second  part  of  the  article  was  merely  to  extend  tjie 
))iinci|)le  of  '  free  goods  "  to  ""  free  persons  "  on  board 
enemy  ships.' 

It  is  itni)ossible  that  the  second  |)art  should  refer  to 
the  first  pait  of  the  article,  because  it  recites  a  j)ro- 
vision  which  is  not  contained  in  it :  — 

'■  Et,  c'oiniue  il  a  deja  ete  stipule,  a  I'egard  des  naviies  ot 
dcs  maiciiaiidiscs,  (lu'iiii  vaisM'au  liln-f  rtiidf  inissi  Whw  la  iiiai- 
cliaiidisf,  ct  (|u'()ii  rc;,'ai(le  tdiiiiiu'  liino  tout  cc  iitii  sera  trmivi; 
cliMi^,'*'  stir  Irs  naviios  ap])arti'iiatit  aiix  siiji-ts  df  Tantri'  ])artio 
coiitractaiitc.  i|iiaiid  itii'iiii'  la  totalitt'  de  la  (■arj,'aisoii  on  uiio 
partit'  d'iecllo  a|)|)articndroit  aux  enncniis  de  I'line  ou  I'autre 
maji'stos.   ..." 

There  are  similai'  though  not  identical  stipulations 
in  Article  VTIT  of  the  treaty  of  1677— "bien  que  les 
dites  marchandises  fissent  la  meilleure  partie  de  la 
charge  cntierc  des  dits  vais.seaux."  The  meaning  of 
that  is  that  free  shins  are  to  make  free  goods,  even 
though   the  gi-eatei'  part  of  the  cargo  belongs  to  the 

'  It.  is  necessary  to  notice  a  curious  and  most)  misleading 
mistranslation  of  tlie  French  text  in  the  English  official  version 
of  the  treaty,  which  is  printed  in  Chalmers'  Collection,  and  repro- 
duced by  IJeddie.  The  sentence  beginning  "  Et,  comme  il  a  d^ja 
etc  stipule  .  .  ."is  rendered,  "  .Vnd  it  is  now  stipulatt>d  con- 
cerning shi|)s^  and  goo<ls,  that  free  ships  shall  give  a  freedom  t<j 
goods.  .  ."  This  version  of  the  article  has  undoubtedly  given 
rise  to  the  statement  above  referred  to,  thr.t  England  adopted  the 
maxim  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht:  and  all  the  criticisms  of  her 
subsequent  action  in  regard  to  the  maxim  are  clearly  based  upon 
it.  It  is  siifficient  to  jraint  out  that  the  words  themselves,  "  comme 
il  a  deja  cte  stipule,"  show  that  the  principle  was  not  accepted 
tin  n,  but  liad  alrt-ads— (/('yn — Ijcrn  agreed  to.  It  is  further  to  l)f 
noted  that  the  treaty  is  bilingual,  both  the  Latin  and  French  texts 
being  joint  originals. 
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oiiemv      Tlu'  meaning  of  the  reference  in  the  Treaty 
,)f  I'trirht  is  that  free  ships  make  free  goods  it  the 
whole  or  even  a  i)ait  of  the  carg.)  belongs  to  the  enemy 
(^in  this  (lisirei)ani'v  in  the  reference  be  explametl  ? 
It  can  only  be  a  verbal  tlis(rei)ancy,  bec^ause  it  is  not 
iiossiblo  to  construe  the  earlier  provision  to  mean  that 
the  ship  is  to  impart  its  freedom  to  the  goods  it.  siiv, 
seven-eighths,  but  not  the  whole  cargo,  's  enemy,  and, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  variable  texts  of  the  treaty 
of  1()77  might  possiblv  furnish  the  reason.     The  more 
probable  explanation,  however,  is  that  the  nroceedings 
of  the  Fiench  during  the  war,  especially  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  law  of  16S1,  had  aroused  suspicions;  and 
that    therefore,  a  para))hrase,  intended  to  remove  any 
doubt  as  t(»  the  meaning  of  the  earlier  provision,  was 
introduced  into  th(»  Treaty  of  l' trecht. 

The   result   of   this  somewhat  elaborate  analysis  of 
\rticle  XVII  of  the  Treat v  of  Utrecht  may  now  be 
summarised.      It    disposes    of    the    contention    that 
En«'land  adopted  in  that  treaty  the  novel  principle  m 
her"    wars     that     the     neutral     flag     covers    enemy 
cargoes.'       It     refers     that     ado})tion     to     a     much 
earlier    period.     But  in   regard   to  this  adoption   it 
estal)lished  these  facts;  first,  that  it  was  for  a  very 
definite    purjws^-to    relieve    English    vessels    when 
neutral  in  French  wars  from  the  severity  of  French 
maritime  law.     It  was  therefore  limited  in  its  scope 
and  int^'ution  to  France.     Secondly,  it  was  not  adopted 
bv  Ent^land  alone,  but  also  by  France.      Quite    apart 
*rom  t!ie  reason  for  the  change,  there  was  a  reciprocal 
concession  for  a  reciprocal  advantage.   Thirdly,  this  re- 
ciprocal arrangement  was  not  merely  that  the  neutral 
flag  should  cover  enemv"s  goods,  but  that  "the  flag 
sho7ild  cover   the   caigo  in  all  cases;  if  the  flag   was 
enemy,  then  the  goods  were  to  be  considered  enemy ;  if 
neutral,  then  the^goods  were  to  be  considered  neutral. 


I 


1  Sec  Cambridge  yfoilcrn  History,  Vol.  V.,  p.  443. 
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But  this  leads  to  a  more  far-reafhing  conclusion.  Of 
the  maxim.  "  fico  ships  free  g(K)ds."  Pitt  declared  that, 
when  granted,  it  was  as  a  matter  of  favour,  not  as  of 
right.  Fox.  when  lie  justified  his  offer  to  Catherine, 
in  1782.  to  accept  the  principle,  declared  that  he  in- 
tended to  get  something  in  icturn  -an  alliance  with 
Hussia.  of  whiili  wc  tlicn  stood  greatly  in  need.'  in 
the  foregoing  analysis  of  our  agreement  with  France 
the  something  that  we  obtained  in  return  has  l)een 
made  dear;  it  was  a  material  alteration  of  the  French 
law  in  favour  of  our  ships.  And  so  it  is  in  all  the 
other  cases  in  which  we  liave  accej>ted  the  maxim  in 
a  treaty.  Nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  bald  accept- 
ance oif  the  principle.  It  is  accepted  reciprocally  in 
treaties  of  commercial  alliance;  that  is.  in  treaties 
concluded  under  the  influence  of.  a  desire  by  both 
parties  to  obtain  reci])rocal  commercial  advantages. 
Commercial  alliances,  however,  arc  often  intimately 
connected  with  |)()litical  alliances;  and  in  every  other 
case  in  which  Fnglaml  has  acce|)ted  the  maxim  a 
political  alliance  has  been  clo.se  at  hand. 

Tliis  hardly  needs  emphasising  in  the  case  of  the 
Dutch.  The  manifest  advantage  conceded,  after  many 
years  of  strenuous  diplomacy,  to  the  great  carrying 
nation  in  1674  was  compensated  by  the  specific  agree- 
ment of  1<)78  for  mutual  succour  in  the  event  of  either 
party  being  attacked. 

In  the  case  of  Spain  the  commercial  treaty  was 
made  in  1667.  and  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
alliance  in  1670.  In  the  case  of  Portugal  the  first 
commercial  treaty  was  concluded  in  1642;  but  this  was 
replaced  by  the  treaty  of  1654,  which  was  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  fact  to  be  appreciated  in 
regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  maxim  in  the  English 
treaties.  But  there  is  another  of  equal  importance, 
which  enables  us  to  get  to  closer  grips  with  the  Due  de 


1  March  2b,  1601  (^Hansard,  Pari.  Hist.,  Vol.  xxxv,  Col.  1127  et  seq.) 
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Hassanos    stattMiieut    that    the     "common    law    of 
nations  ■■  was  established  at  Utret'ht. 

A  cojumercial  treaty  was  also  eomhided  in  1713, 
U'tween  Frame  and  Holland,  in  which  the  principle  of 
the  tla^'  was  accepted.  It  existed  in  the  old  treaty 
hctw.en  Knghmd  and  lloUand.  Tlierefore  these  three 
countries,  England,  France,  and  Holland,  severally 
agreed  that,  whenever  there  was  a  war  between  any 
two  of  them,  the  flag  of  the  third,  remaining  neutral, 
should  protect  the  property  of  either  belligerent  from 
seizure  by  the  other. 

The  eonse(iuences  of  thib  will  be  made  clearer  by 
taking  concrete  cases: — 

(a)  England  at  war  with  Holland:  Dutch  goods  on 
French  ships  would  be  free  under  the  Anglo-French 
treaty.  English  goods  on  French  ships  would  be  free 
under  the  Franco- Dutch  treaty. 

(b)  England  at  war  with  France :  French  goods  on 
Dutch  ships  would  be  free  under  the  Anglo-Dutch 
treaty;  English  goods  on  Dutch  ships  would  be  free 
under  the  Franco-Dutch  treaty. 

(c)  France  at  war  with  Holland  :  French  goods  on 
English  ships  would  be  free  under  the  Anglo-Dutch 
treaty;  Dutch  goods  on  English  ships  would  be  free 
under  the  Anglo-French  treaty. 

The  freedom  of  enemy  goods  on  neutral  ships  in  any 
of  these  several  wars  would  extend  no  further  than  as 
here  stated,  for  the  plain  reascm  that  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations warrant  no  more  extended  modification  of  the 
practice.  Again  concrete  cases  will  make  this  intelli- 
gible:— 

If  England  were  at  war  with  Holland,  neither 
Dutch  nor  English  goods  would  be  free  on  Russian 
ships  nor.  if  England  were  at  war  with  France,  would 
French  or  English  goods  be  free  on  Bremen  ships;  nor. 
if  France  were  at  war  with  Holland,  would  French  or 
Dutch  goods  be  free  on  Danieh  ships;  for  in  none  of 
these  cases  is  there  a  treaty  to  support  the  claim. 
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Two  things  are  thus  made  abundantly  clear.  Firstly, 
that,  in  the  common  form  in  which  "free  ships  free 
goods"  is  acce})ted  in  the  treaties,  its  application  is 
strictly  liniite<l  to  the  specihc  case  })rovided  for;  and 
nothing  but  a  stipulation  that  the  principle  is  to  api)ly 
in  case  of  war  between  the  parties  to  a  treaty  could 
warrant  the  claim  to  the  wider  freedom  for  enemy 
goods  on  all  neutral  shij)s.  Secondly,  that,  so  long  as 
the  common  form  is  adhered  to,  a  number  of  similar 
treaties  between  diherent  States  would  bring  tiie  ])rin- 
ciple  no  nearer  to  that  universal  acceptance  which  alone 
would  warrant  the  statement  that  it  has  become  part 
f  the  'connnon  law  of  nations."  Such  universal  accep- 
tance could  only  l)o  arrived  at,  //  "^  <'^^-  '\^'  'i  treaty  to 
uiiicii  all  nations  were  adherent,  in  which  "  free  ships 
free  goods  '"  was  accepted  as  a  definite  principle.  It 
would  then,  all  being  adherent,  govern  every  war 
between  any  two  oi'  more  nations,  and  the  belligerents 
and  all  neutrals  would  be  entitled  to  clain\  tl>c  benefit 
of  it. 

The  applicati<in  of  the  ))rinciple  "  enemy  ship.s 
enemy  goods."  also  accepted  in  these  three  treaties, 
would  work  out  in  a  corresponding  manner. 


Ill 

THE  SILESIAN  LOAN,  1752-3 

The  historv  of  the  Siks  \n  Loan,  of  its  guarantee  bv 
Frederick  the  Great,  of    u     n^histil  to  pay  the  hnal 
instalment  in  order  to  re^uup  ! 's  tmbjects  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  some 
Prussian  neutral  ships  bv  English  privateers  during 
the  war  with  France   (1744-1748),  together  with  the 
full  text  of  the  dfX'uments  and  despatches,  will  1)6  found 
in  Sir  Ernest  Satow's  monograph,  "  The  Silesian  Loan 
and    Frederick    the    Great."'     The    documents    are 
(1)     The     •Exposition    des    Motif  s^    i)repared    by 
]'rederiek"s  lawvers ;    (2)   the  Report  of  (ieorge  II  of 
the   English   Law   Ofhcers.   commonly   known  as   the 
-  Renonse  sans  Repliqu""  \  (3)  A  Memorandum   pre- 
pared bv  tiie  French  (iovernment.     Tiie  English  Law 
Officers' were  Sir  George  Lee,  Dean  ot  Arches;  Dr.  G. 
Paul,  Advocate-General;  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  Attorney- 
General;  and  Mr.  William  Murray,  afterwards  Lord 
Mansfield.  Solicitor-General. 

The  Prussian  Exposition  is  of  great  importance, 
because  it  was  the  first  i)ublic  challenge  to  established 
practice  and  claimed  that  free  ships  as  of  right  make 
free  goods.  It  recognised  the  fact  that,  up  to  that  time, 
the  maxim  was  onlv  to  be  found  in  treaties:  but  it  de- 
duced from  this  fact  its  general  acceptance  by  the 
nations  as  a  princijde  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  The 
chain  of  reasoning  was  this.  Belligerent  rights  as 
noainst  neutrals  are  limited  to  search  for  and  seizure 
of  contraband  and  seizure  for  breach  of  blockade.  This 
established,  it  followed  that  enemy  property  oould  not 
1)0  seized  on  board  neutral  ships,  and  therefore  that 
free  ships  must  make  free  goods. 

'  Oxford.  iniR. 
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Of  the  shii)s  seized  some  liad  been  simply  returned, 
but   (1)   some  were  restored  by  the   I'.rize   Court  with 
freight  and  the  enemy  goods  on  board  only  condemned  ; 
and   (2)   some   weie   restored,   but   tiieir  cargoes  con 
demned  as  contraband  going  to  the  enemy. 

The  argument  of  the  lvrp(,^',:ioii  (hs  Motifs  took  the 
form  of  answers  to  a  sei'ies  of  (|Ucstions  ]>roj)oundcd  bv 
I'rcdej'ick.  The  first  (inestion  was  whethei'  the  English 
cruisers  had  a  right  to  seize  l^russian  vessels  at  sea 
and  take  them  into  an  English  port  for  adjudication, 
in  spite  of  the  exhibition  of  their  pn|)ers,  which  showed 
that  there  was  no  contraband  on  board.  The  answer 
of  the  lawyers  was  that  the  seizure  was  a  violation  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 

Ce  i)roce(]e  est  vi&ii)leinent  onntrairo  au  droit  de  la  n.iture 
ft  des  (^eiis,  selon  lequtd  c'est  un  jji-incipe  uriiversellenieiit 
roooniiu  par  tovis  les  peoples  raisoniiHi)lfs,  que  l;i  mer  est  au 
nonibre  des  choses  appclees  res  nullius.  on  desquelles  rhonime 
ne  pent  se  rendre  le  niaitre.  Si  done  ixT^oiiiU'  iie  pent  s'atti'i- 
hiifr  lu  soiiverainet^  eb  la  propriete  dc  la  nier,  il  s'ensuit 
naturelleinonfc  cjue  I'usage  en  est  coiiiiimn  a  tons  les  lioiniiii's, 
et  <)ue  personne  n'est  en  droit  de  I'interdirf  aiix  aiitres.  Selon 
ces  prinoipes  fondes  dans  la  raison,  touti'S  les  Pcissanees  ont 
un  droit  egal  dt?  naviguer  et  de  ootnint^-cer  siir  mer." 

The  second  question  was  whether  there  was  a  right 
to  visit  Prussian  vessels  at  sea,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  enemy  property  on  boa.rd  ?  The  answer  was  that 
although  the  vessels  had  been  released,  and  only  the 
Frencii  enemy  j)roperty  on  board  confiscated,  yet  this 
was  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations  and  all  treaties, 
because  Prussians  had  by  that  law  the  right  to  traffic 
with  France  and  Spain.  It  was  insisted  that  no  wrong 
could  be  done  to  England,  because  these  vess^^ls  had 
l)een  seized  on  their  return  voyage  to  neutral  ])ort3, 
and  therefore  there  cmild  have  been  no  question  of 
contraband,  which  was  the  only  exception  to  free  navi 
gation  applicable  to  the  case.  Further,  it  was  incon- 
testable that  '■  selon  la  raison  et  le  droit  des  gens 
memc."  enemies  are  safe  from  one  another  when  they 
meet  in  a  neutral  place;  that  therefore  a  belligerent 
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cannot  attack  his  enemy  nor  seize  his  goods  in  such  a 
place;  and  the  Prussian  vessels  were  a  neutral  place: 

•'  Cctto  loi  flu  lb  t  lies  g*'''^  ^«  tiouvc  confirmee  par  cette 
maxime  notable,  v  ..ressena-nt  otahlic  dans  les  traites  entre 
lAn^'leterro  .-t  la  Holland.'  et  entre  I'Angleterre  et  la  trance, 
qur  Fes  vuismiw  Itbrrs  Teiideut  /c.s  vKirchaiufisrH  lilnrs." 

It  was  further  contended  that  neutral  commerce  with 
a  belligerent  continued  during  war  on  the  same  footing 
as  in  peace,  except  in  regard  to  cc)ntral)and,  whicii  was 
limited  to  munitions  of  war.  ,  ,      ,     t, 

To  the  general  pro{)osition  advanced  by  the  t  russian 
huvyers.  -'that  the  sea  is  free."  the  English  Law 
Officers  replied: 

••  Thcv  who  maintain  tliat  proposition  in  its  utmost  ex.ent 
,lo  not  disput,-  hut  that  when  two  I'owers  are  at  war  tliey  may 
seize  the  etYeets  of  each  other  upon  the  high  seas,  and  on 
i.oard  the  ships  of  friends.  Therefore  that  controversy  is  not 
in  the  least  applieahle  upon  the  present  occasion. 

This  was  too  dear  to  admit  of  dispute^     It  was 
supported  by  every  writer  upon  the  Law  ot  Nations 
and  by  the  constant  practice;  but  the  general  rule  could 
not  1)^  more  strongly  proved  than  by  the  exceptions 
which  particular  treaties  had  made  to  it. 

Dealin«^  with  the  specific  proposition  that  free  ship 
make  free  go(.ds.  the  English  Law  Officers  went  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  The  new  doctrine  had  been  deliber- 
ately invented  to  justify  a  new  form  of  neutral  assist^ 
ance  to  the  enemy.'  From  1746  "  the  Prussians  engaged 
in  the  gainful  practice  of  covering  the  enemy  goods- 
but  were  at  a  loss  in  what  shape,  and  upon  what  pre- 
tences it  might  best  bo  done";  l)efore  that  year  they 
".lon't    a])i)ear   to   have  openly  engaged  in  covering 

enemy's  property."  .^    ,    ,      .i,     t    ^   ^f 

This  practice  was  not  .lustified  by  the  Law  ot 
\ations  which  had  established  the  following  proposi- 
tions •  (1)  That  the  goods  of  an  enemv  on  board  the 
ship  of  a  friend,  may  Ix"  taken.  (2)  That  the  lawful 
goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy, 
ou«d.t  to  be  restored.     Particular  treaties  had,  how- 
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ever,  by  ao-ieement,  inverted  both  these  rules,  declaring 
"  the  goods  of  a  friend,  on  lH>ard  the  shij)  of  an  enemy, 
to  be  prize;  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  on  board  the 
ship  of  a  friend,  to  be  free."  {:i)  That  contraband 
goods,  going  to  tiie  enemy,  though  the  |)roperty  (»f  a 
friend,  mav  be  taken  as  prize. 

Tiiese  j)ropositions  justified  the  seizure  of  the  Prus- 
sian shi})s.  The  Eaw  Otficeis"  reference  to  the  inv(M- 
sion  of  the  rule  of  the  I>a\v  of  Nations  by  some  treaties, 
including  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  pro- 
Itably  sufficient  for  their  ])urpnse,  which  was  sim|)ly  to 
show  that  no  such  agreement  existed  with  Piussia. 
And  indeed  the  Prussian  lawyers  had  not  lelied  on 
that  treaty  as  governing  the  case.  Jt  was  referred  to 
as  also  the  treaty  of  lf)74  between  Fncrland  and  Hol- 
land, in  order  to  establish  the  application  to  the  case 
of  the  alleged  principle  that  '"  le  droit  des  gens  se 
verifie  principalement  par  Ics  exemples  et  les  traites 
des  puissances  maritimes."  Both  sides,  theiefore. 
appear  to  have  recognised  that  the  Commercial  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  did  not  apjdy  to  the  case;  though  the 
reason  was  not  specificallv  mentioned.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  |)receding  section,  that  treatv  did  not  accept 
'■free  ships  free  goods  "  as  api)licable  to  war  between 
England  and  France.  Tt  did  no  more  than  allow  each 
Party  to  trade  freely  with,  and  carry  free  the  goods 
of,  any  third  State  with  which  the  other  Partv  might 
be  at  war. 

The  third  document  (see  p.  20)  emanated  from  the 
French  Government.  The  British  Caliinet  had  asked 
France  for  hons  offices  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Both  the  E.rpcsifioii  des  Motifs  and  the  Answer  had 
been  publislied  to  the  European  Powers:  and  the 
French  Governmont  tried  to  convert  this  request  into 
one  for  mediation.'  There  were  still  some  outstanding 
tpiestions  between  Eu'jland  and  Prance  in  respect  of 
prizes  taken  during  the  war;  and  the  occasioTi  for 
presenting  a  Note  was  too  good  to  be  missed.     Some  of 
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the  principles  of  prize  law  contained  in  the  Law 
Omr'rs-  ..pinion  necessarily  a  fleeted  the  rights  of 
F  ench  suhjects;  it  see.ued  indispensable,  there  tore  to 
.tate  th.^se  on  wliich  France  a-reed,  and  to  discuss 
nt hevs  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  a-reement  i 
regard  to  them.  A  few  paragraphs  in  this  document 

merit  attention.  ...      ,  .  „_ 

The  i)roposition  was  accepted  that  a  belligerent  ha.s 
the  right  to  seize  the  ships,  cargoes,  and  propertv  o 
his  enemv  on  the  high  seas,  and  that  evei^'thing  that 
l>elongs  to  the  enemy  is  good  prize,  while  tj^^  property 
of  a  friend,  so  long  as  he  remains  neutral,  cannot  be 
seized      But  the  conclusion  was  not  necessarily  that 
which  the  Law  Officers  had  drawn.  This  is  dealt  with 
m  the  following  paragraph,  to  be  specially  noted  on 
account  of  the  very  hesitating  %vay  in  which      tree 
slnps  free  goods  '  is  advanced.     The  Law  Officers    ,t 
said,  had   drawn    the    natural    conclusions    from    he 
aencral  princi,)le;  but,  as  exceptions  often  prove. the 
rule  the  o].v.osite  doctrine  which  supported  the  maxim 
,nio-ht  ]>ossiblv  (pent-etre)  be  the  right  one. 

^  "  Lo^  Afa^istrats  anglais  ont  tire  do  co  principo  plus.eurs 
.ou^.^mon..:.  La  pren.i^rv.  ,u.  1e<  off.ts  d  nn  .nn-.m 
neuv  c-.tro  .aisis.  quoi  T-'a  l-rd  d'un  va>s..au  an,,;  a 
i.c-ond...  que  1..S  oft-.ts  d'un  ami  doivmt  etro  rend,.s.  quM,  ,;„,• 
tnnivc's   a  l-ord   d'un   vaissoau  cnnpini. 

•  Co.  doux  consequencos  parois.ent  naturellomont-  rosultor 

du  prinomo  quo  Ton  vient.  do  rapportor;  niais  conuno  1  oxcep- 

i  n'        souv'ent.  uno  confirmation  de  la  r.,  e    on  P---    P-;|^ 

.'.fro  sout.mir  quo  lo  pavilion   onnonu   rend  la  nuuohand.se  de 

rami  suictte  a  la  confiscation. 

Tt   was  Uien  suggested  that  the  uncertainty  of    the 
consequences  resulting  fron»  the  general  principle  o 
seizure  (.f  enemv  i)ropertv  ha.d  probablv  been  the  reas(,n 
whv    na  ions  had    agreed   in  treaties  that   their   flag 
si  ould  cov^  enemv  goods;  though  it  was  not  possible 

:  ^nde  whetl,er  these  stipulations  we.-.  ^exc^P^on 
to  or  a  confirmation  of.  the  Law  of  ^at.lons^  At  anx 
rate!  the  uniformitv  of  the  treaties  on  this  sub.iect  may 
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be  taken  as  "a  sort  of  maritime  jurisprudence" 
accepted  by  tlie  European  Powers.  Whether  this  were 
so  or  not,  t.he  treaties  of  France  with  England  and 
Holhuid  are  formal  on  the  question;  thev  are  the  law 
on  the  sul)ject  between  France  and  these  two  countries, 
irrespective  of  what  the  Law  of  Nations  may  be  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the 
several  Commercial  Treaties  of  Utrecht  are  here  given 
a  larger  significance  than  their  language  warrants. 

The  French  Government  also  objected  to  the  third 
consequence  drawn  by  the  Law  Officers  from  the  funda- 
mental principle:  that  contraband  going  to  the  enemy 
IS  good  prize,  although  it  belongs  to  a  friend.  It  was 
liased  oil  the  supposition  that  the  European  nations 
were  in  agreement  as  to  what  goods  are  contraband. 
In  the  absence  of  agreement  the  result  of  this  would  be 
that  each  belligerent  could  decide  what  he  proposed  to 
treat  as  contraband,  and  "  on  pourroit  envelopper  sous 
ce  vaste  pretexte  presque  toutes  sortes  de  marchandises 
et  d'effets." 

The  argument  again  adopts  treaty  agreements  r^s 
substantive  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  The  Law 
Oflirers  had  not  explained  with  precision  what  thev 
hold  to  be  contraband;  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
look  upon  existing  treaties  as  the  least  equivocal  and 
most  impartial  statements  of  what  the  European 
nations  considered  contraband.  By  these  treaties  the 
definition  of  contraband  was  limited  to  soldiers,  horses. 
;.nd  munitions  of  war,  and  provisions  carried  to  a 
blockaded  port.  If  the  English  Courts  had  condemned 
cargoes  of  wood  and  hemp  (hois  ''t  chnnrre),  or  pro- 
visions going  to  ports  not  blockaded,  as  contraband,  it 
was  clear  that  they  had  not  those  treaties  before  their 
eyes. 

Thus  the  question  on  which  the  discussions  during 
the  next  sixty  years  wore  to  turn  was  quite  frankly 
stated.  "  Bnia  ot  chnvrrp'"  may  be  taken  as  .qtandincr 
for  ships'  timber  and  naval  stores.  They  were  not 
included    in    these   treaty   definitions   of   contraband ; 
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therefore  they  icere  not  contraband.  The  reierence  to 
provisions  is  important.  It  implies  that,  it  they  are 
KoinK  to  a  blockaded  port,  they  may  be  treated  as  con- 
traband Even  in  those  days,  therefore,  the  intimate 
relation  in  princii)le  bet^veen  l)lockade  and  contraband 
must  have  been  appreciated.  ,      i      4 

Two  further  documents  were  prepared;  the  Answer 
of  the  English  Law  Officers  to  the  French  M^/«otr^. 
and   the   Prussian    Answer    to    the    English  Report. 
Neither  of  these  docu"^ents  was  presented,  as  the  dis- 
pute  was  amicably  settled.    The  English  answ;er  is  not 
extant;  but  the  most  important  part  of  the  Prussian 
answer  is  |)rint€d    in    Vol.    H.  of    Martens    Causes 
I  'ell'bres     It  is  interesting,  because  its  statement  of  the 
cmtention,  that  "free  ships  free  goods  "  is  a  principle 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  is  more  primitive  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  EjpoMm  des  Motifs.     Briefly  it  was  as 
follows:  Bv  natural  right  a  man  may  not  be  dispossessed 
(.f  liis  pr.;i)ertv  even  for   a   single  moment;  therefore 
his  ship  cannot  be  visited  to  searcli  for  enemy  i)roperty 
any    more   than  his    territory.     -  tree  commerce  and 
navi-alion"  is  of  universal  utility;  "tout  le  monde  y 
"rouve  son  comi)te."    This  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Law  of  Nations.      The  inconvenience  resulting 
from    the    opposite    rule    has    led    the    majority    of 
commercial  nations  to  adopt  "free  ships  free  goods 
bv  treatv ;  therefore  there  treaties  are  not  an  excep- 
tion,  but    show   that   the   rule   ought   to  be  followed 
bv  all  nations.     No  nation  has  a  greater  interest  in  its 
universal    recognition    than    the    Encjli.h     for    wha 
Avould  become  of  their  ronimerce   with   the   East  and 
West  Indies  in  the  event  of  war  between  bpain  and 

"-Enemv  ships  enemy  goods  "  is  the  parent  rule 
of  '•  free  ships  free  goo.ls  "  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  flag  m 
its  two  branches  sets  at  rest  all  disputes  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  cargoes,  and  leaves  to  each  neutral  nation 
free  commerce  in  everything  except  contraband,  and  in 
the  blockaded  ports.  But  to  this  ^f^^^.T^^f'T  I 
very  important  exception  was  admitted,  which  has  been 
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lost  siglit  of  in  subsequent  statements  of  the  neutral 
contention;  it  only  held  good  so  long  as  the  neutral 
nation  pursue-s  only  its  own  commerce,  without  engag 
ing  in  what  may  he  called  with  justice  "  faire  le  com- 
merce des  ennemis  jtonr  cii.r."  Then  the  neutral  would 
l)ecome  an  auxiliary,  and  after  due  notice  would 
deserve  to  l)e  treated  as  an  enemy. 


IV 

THE   SEVEN   YEARS   WAR.    1756-63 

„„l„„.t„nt  pluce  .n  the  'l"*'l^'!;4;''Xt'is  known 

,is  the  ■  Kule  ot  I-06      was  put  mi  „  .^. 

it  con.raenc'ed.    Stated  concisely.  '"«    /'"%i,eir  own 
If  neutrals  engage  during  war        her  on  the,_^^^^^ 

account    or   on   ''fl'f'f  ,"'  '^   ,1 1,,  e.  einv  in  time  of 
.hid,  in  torV,i,l.len    n  then^h^  at  e^.en^,  ^  ^^^ 

!i:';:i,!':^vit;rthreuer  "p  .!-•■  \^-  ">''- 

When,  therefore,  the  enemy  threw  th^"^  ^P^^^^^^^i^^ 

assumed    that    ^lit    ««i^  J^^      ^  ^^  ill-feeling 

Napoleonic  Wars  as  it  had  causea  .^^^^^^ 

among  the  neutral    But  M.D^^^^^^^    ^^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^. 

us  that  in  1>^54,  \vnen  .     '^"^  English  prac- 

suleration  for  assimilating  Fiemh  a  u^^ng^ 

tice  during  the  Russian  War,  ^Je  Br^^^;;\^^^^^^^  ^,  that 
desired  to  maintain  Jhejlule^      ;„  t  Son— ' 
time  to  the  French  Ambassador  m  London. 

••  T  .  Gouvernement  anglais  parait  insister  pour  (lue  le  projet 

.uerre^  soit  -  ----f  ^^^^  ^^n^  c^  ^us  rappeler 
!r  ;:Xt^sS- le  (iLvernLent  fran.ais,  a  t.utes  les 
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(^poques,  G  soutunu  les  rechimationa  nonihreuses  et  vivcs  que 
ru'loptiou  lie  cette  regie  soulevii,  dh»  IDrigiiie,  do  la  part  dos 
nations  neutres.  La  France  est  done  lii'e  [lar  ses  f)rece<ient3 
liistoricjues ;  elle  Test  egalenient  par  des  triiJtes  faits  avuc 
phisienrs  F.tats  doiit  elle  s'est  eni^'agee  a  laisstr  Us  navires 
uaviguer  librenient  eu  temps  de  guerre,  nieuie  tutre  doax  ports 
enneniis. " 

This  stateineut  must  be  accepted  with  as  much  reserve 
as  the  suggestion  that  the  Kule  itself  has  been  aban- 
doned, it  amounts  to  no  more  tlian  that  the  Kule 
pressed  heavily  on  France  as  a  belligerent,  a-.d  that  she 
had  joined  her  protests  to  those  of  the  neutrals  at  the 
time  of  the  Armed  Neutralities. 

Independent  criticism  of  the  soundness  of  the  Kule 
as  a  principle  of  l)elligerency,  which'  M.  Drouyn's 
statement  would  appear  to  suggest,  is  wanting.  The 
Rule  has  been  included  in  the  general  condemnation  of 
belligerent  interference  with  the  neutral  trade  with  the 
enemy;  but  in  the  last  section  of  the  French  Memo- 
randum (.^ee  |)p.  2!l,  32)  there  is  an  exjiress  recognition 
of  tlie  right  to  prevent  neutrals  trading  on  behalf  of 
the  enemy  :  in  other  words,  identifying  themselves  with 
the  enemy,  which  is  precisely  the  principle  on  which  the 

Kule  of  17o6  '"  rests.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  when 
two  Powers  have  agreed  to  allow  trading  with  one 
another's  enemies,  there  is  often  a  special  provision 
that  this  trade  may  be  cariied  on  "  fi-om  port  to  port  " 
of  the  eneiny.  This  inferred  to  the  coasting  trade; 
also  it  was  contended,  to  the  colonial  trade.  Such  a 
|)rovision  exists  in  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
bptweon  England  and  France.  England  also  accepted 
it  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Russia  in  1801  as  a  quid 
pro  (jno  for  Russia's  abandonment  of  "  free  ships  free 
goods." 


THE  WAU  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

1776-83 


Thk  discussion  o 


ui«.u...uu  .f  the  neutral  question  in  this  war 
,„crges  into  the  story  of  the  First  Arn.ed  ^-tral  tv  U^ 
he  rmisidered  in  the  next  chapter,  and  need  not  tlieu 
oreX^aii  us.  But  a  few  extracts  from  the  Diplomatic 
V^:^onden.o  of  the  American  ^'---^Xredt 
were  sent  to  the  Continent  may  be  usefully  referred  to. 
Beniamin  Franklin  wrote  of  the  Northern  League  :- 
•  ' All  tl.e  ..cutral  States  of  Europe  .ee.n  at  present  d.spos.d 
,„  ..h  wve  what  had  hefore  hecn  deemed  th.  hiw  of  nations,  to 
t    ;    rt    r  mn  v's  property  may  l,e  taken  wherever  found, 

N  .„lr       '  ier,   an^l  »m  .K,t  onlv  f.,r  r„,..-,-ti..S    li«  shi,..  »«      • 

war  all  those  Kinds  ui   i      i  ,,^,.i,.,,i„i„a  the  necessaries  or 

suhsistonee  for    he  spec...    or  m    .U.n^n^^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^    ^^ 

convonienees   of    Ut       w""  '   •'  ^      Hsliennen   m 

M-nkind,  such  as  '^-^^iZr^d^e^^^  shall  he  per- 
their  barques.  ^^"'Vt  e^  se-raHnnocent  and  useful  employ- 
nutted  to  Pr'--"te  ^J  ,,^^;'';'^;,l,,t,tion  and  nothing  taken 
^ot^hrr^Iltentir  wanted  l>y  an  enemy,  hnt  on  payin,  a 
fair  price  for  the  same. 

At  a  later  date  he  condenses  his  views  into  a  short 

''""'"T^ort.  I  would  Have  nohody  fought  with^;.  tl^  ^o 
nre    paid    for    fighting.        If    obhged   1^^  take      °m       ^^^  ^^, 
farmer,  friend  or  enemy.  I  woma  puj  .u.i.  lur  ... 
the  fish  or  goods  of  the  others. 
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Fin:i:iK)M  or  thi-:  seas 


All  tlie  Cuininis.sioners  were  not  so  siiiiple-iiiinded. 
Arthur  Lee,  reterriiig  to  tlie  law  introduced  by  Jy>uis 
W  I  ill  .liilv  177^.  wliiili  had  adopted  '  tret'  ships  tree 
^'ocmIs,"  ou  tonus,  l)ut  from  the  IxMiefit  ot'  which  he 
thrcati'iicd  to  exclude  the  Diitt'h  it'  tliev  did  not  enforce 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  treaty  rights  against 
England,  says: — 

T(j  make  them  [the  Dutch]  and  other  neutral  nations  feci 

till'    ll.ci  <-lt  \    lit    >il|i|..iltmi,'    thr    i,n\  il, ■;,!,■>  ut    thill-    llj'.i-.   .i;;:iin>t 

thi  I';ii;,'jisli,  tills  Court  hiiH  ileclared  its  ilitiiniinatimi  t^)  make 
|iii/r  of  ;ill  ^;iM)ils  liolon^^ini^  to  tlie  tiiftiiv  t'otitnl  in  neutral 
-hi|is,  -,1)  lull;,'  as  tile  s;  liU'  is  |nrmittril  to  lir  ilulir  hy  the 
J')iiti-h  iTui-irs,  with  rf;,'aril  tu  tli.'  i.ti'i'ts  (if  I'liinc'  in  tin- 
Kidui'  situation.  'J'his  is  such  a  lilow  to  their  interests  as,  it  is 
iiiia^^iiii'i,  must  rouse  the  Dutcli  to  vii,'orous  cxtrtions  a;:aiiist 
(ill  at  lirittin  in  su[i|iort  of  thi'ir  ])ri\ilegcs  ns  common 
carriers  " 

A  few  sentences  from  John  Adams'  correspondence 
in  March,  H^^O,  show  a  very  accurate  ap{)reciation  of 
the  fiuestion  in  dis|)ute — the  imperative  necessity  for 
France  to  obtain  ships'  timber  and  naval  stores  to  carry 
on  the  war  -though  it  did  not  lead  hi!n  to  amend  his 
views  in  regard  to  it: — 

"  Englaiii]  aiuisL's  htr  power,  exercises  tyranny  over  com- 
merce. .  .  It  IS  essential  that  the  Sovereign  of  every  commer- 
i-ial  dilate  shmihi  ii  ake  her  iiatiuu's  tla;,'  ri'spected  in  all  the 
seas,  and  iiy  all  tlie  nations  of  the  world.  'I'lie  En;;iisli,  not  con- 
tent with  makint;  Iier  Ha;,'  res])ecta!)k',  have  ^row  ii  more  and 
iiiiiie  amliitioiis  of  niakiii;;  it  ternhle.  .  .  The  L'laiid  lus;m  ss  i-' 
done  hetween  tin;  Northarn  Powers  on  a  footing  very  con- 
venient for  Hollanil,  as  it  must  compel  the  English  to  cease 
interru[)ting  the  trade  of  the  neutral  Powers,  'j'his  would  he 
more  heneticial  to  France  and  Spain  than  to  Holland,  hy 
facilitating  tlie  acquisition  of  ship  timber,  hem|),  and  all  other 
things  for  the  supply  of  their  arsenals  of  the  ^larine.  A  prin- 
cipal iir.'incli  of  till'  Uritisli  jiolicy  has  ever  lieeii  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  navies  of  tlieir  enemies  liy  intercepting  their 
supplies.  .  .  .  The  greatest  number  [of  the  ships  unclcr  the 
Dutch  convoy  in  1799]  have  escaped  and  have  carried  to 
France  the  most  efficacious  succours  of  w  hicli  she  stootl  in  the 
greatest  necessity. 

Tlio  priiici[ilc  whicii  the  English  contend  fui  lias  no  otiier 
foundation  hut  tlie  insular  position  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
convenience  of  that  nation.     The  principle  which  the  neutral 
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ilK  declaieil 


l„  ,|h.  eu.lv  .lavs,  I.elu.r  TraiKV  l.a.l  actually  cledaictl 

war    li.e  views  «if  the  CnMiuussioueis  were  more  i.rac^ 

i.    British  eorn.ncree  .;as  sullennj.  greatly  from   he 

\,uen.at.  privateers,  an.l  uisurauee  was  so  l"ijh  tl.a 

B      is  .  ^MK.  Is  eot.Ul  not  eompeto  in  f'.nM^n  mai^ets  on 

n  ual    terms    with    the    French    and    Duteh.      Very 

'e  uousk  thev  hit  .m  the  expedient  ot  siupi-mg  good 

hn  ■   1    „■  rreneh  hotton.s:  for  Franee  then  professed 

;    ;     ,   '    an  1,  stdl  n.a.ntain.ng  a  show  of  friendship 

h  E  .dand.  eould  not  protest.     The  Americans,  in 

e  r  tun.,  proposed  to  counlc.r  the  practice  hy  actutc; 

on  The  old  nlaritin.e  law .  ami  .s^M/ing  the  enemy  s  goods 

un  these  neutral  ships  :  — 

■■    \s  wo  have  vet.  no  troaty  with  Franre,  or  any  other  Power 
th.t,  Rives  to  free  ships  the  privilege  of  makmg  ^-^^^  goods    we 
weaken  that,  project  by  takin,^  the  goods  o    the  enemy 

fl.-.t  the  cantains  of  the  vessels  so  freighted  may,  by  a  mui. 

entlragemenb    be  prevailed  on    to    facilitate  the  necessary 

discovery."* 

The  Coiumittec  of  Foreign  Ati airs  was  also  much 
exercised,  and  instructed  the  Commissioners  to  request 
-that  either  this  commerce  shouUl  be  prohibited,  oi 
that  the  United  States  be  at  liberty  to  search  into,  ami 
make  distincti<.ns  between,,  the  bottom  and  the  enemy  s 
i)roi)ertv  conveyed  in  that  bottom."' 

The  French/however,  disliked  search  of  ^heir  ships 
bv  Americans,  although  their  own  law  would  have 
sanctioned  it,  and  the  counter-project  came  to  nothing. 

.  (•.,„nu,.^io.uTs  to  CounuitUr  of  I'mviga  Atiau-s,  Sq.tmilK.i-  8, 

^  '  "committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  U>  Commissioners.  October  18, 
1777. 


VI 

THE  riR.ST  ARMED  NEUTRALITY,  1780 

TiiK  [josition  of  England  after  France  and  Spain 
liad  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  American 
Colonists  in  1778  was  one  of  extreme  danger.  She 
stootl  alone  in  the  work!  facing  open  enemies  and  dis- 
contented neutrals,  with  a  common  bond  of  grievance, 
real  or  imaginary.  The  question  between  her  and  the 
neutrals  entered  a  phase  known  as  ''  Armed  Neu- 
trality,""  the  i)rincipal  characteristic  of  which  was  the 
reinforcement  of  the  old  claims  to  free  trading  by  a 
code  of  new  principles,  the  manifest  tendency  of  which 
was  to  assist  the  enemy. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  the  trading 
jictivities  of  the  neutrals  immediatplv  revived;  and 
England  was  compelled  to  take  the  most  rigorous 
me^isures  a.t  sea  to  prevent  cargoes  of  what  she  called 
contraband  of  war,  but  the  neutrals  "  innocent  "  con- 
t^ignments  of  ships'  masts,  timber,  and  naval  stores, 
reaching  the  French  dockyards  from  the  Baltic  ports. 
In  177S  it  was  well  known  that  great  quantities  of 
timber  were  to  be  despatched  from  the  Texel.  In  spite 
of  diplomatic  rejiresentations  the  Dutch  persisted  in 
despatching  it  under  convoy;  it  was  met  'n  the  Channel 
by  seventeen  ships-of-the-line,  and,  after  an  exchange 
of  broadsides,  the  Dutch  flag  was  hauled  down. 

The  danger  of  the  position  was  aggravated  by 
"  some  grievous  and  unexpected  successes  obtained  by 
the  colonics."  which  had  "  given  a  degree  of  strength 
and  consistency  to  their  reliellion."  The  project  of  an 
alliance  with' Russia,  often  proposed,  took  a  more 
insistcMit  shape;  and  Sir  James  Harris,  afterwards 
first  Earl  Malmesbury,  who  had  been  sent  to  Peters- 
burg in  1777,  received  special  instructions  to  propose 
to  the  Empress  Catherine  the  conclusion  of  an  offen- 
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sive  and  defensive  alliance  Mr.  W Houghton  Mmister 
at  Stcxkhohn,  and  Mr.  Morton  .l^^^."'.,^^^^^^^^,^,.,^^ 
Coponhageu,  were  instruetocl  to  make  similar  pioposalb 

ti)  their  respective  Courts.  .  ,     ,     ^       ^„..,  ;«  e.n 

The  story  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Empress  is  an 
interminable  one,  and  it  must  be  condensed  "fa  short 
paragraph.    The  real  motive  of  the  proposed  alliance 
las  to  ibtain  the  assistance  of  a  l^^f  ^^^j/^f  j,i^^ 
reason  put  forward  was  that  the  interests  of  Russia 
u  d  (Jreat  BriL.in  in  resisting  the  aggression  of  ttie 
ouse  of    Bourl,on.  and    in    preserving   the  peace  of 
Europe    were  identical.       The  proposal,  however,  ex- 
cluZ  Catherine-s  quarrel  with  Turkey  from  the  casus 
Peris-,  for  commelcial  reasons  Great  Britain  would 
not  break  witli  the  Porte.   It  was  foredoomed  to  failure 
■  the  Empress  would  obtain  no  assistance  m  the  only 
L  in  which  she  was   likely    to   engage   on  her  own 
account,  but    would  be  re.iuired  to  side    ^^;t;  Great 
Britain  in  the  i-npcnding  struggle  with  l.ance  arid 
Spa   1.  with  whom'   although  she  was  not  on  the  be  t 
terms    she   had   no   dchnite    quarrel.     In  ajriendly 
Inenroranduni  she  acclined  the  alliance  on  these  c^n^ 
,litions  on  every  occasion  when  the  Ambas^a^oi  p  es^^^^ 
it  .m  her.  though  in  the  end  the  suggest  ion  that  M  nou.  a 
u  ht  be  ceded  to  Russia  almost  altered  her  resolution. 
Durincr  these  negotiations  the  Scandinavian  Powers 
^ve      1  uHl  in  their^protests  against  the  British  seizure 
of  their  ships  laden  with  ships'  timber  and  naval  stores 
coi  si.nied  to  Eraiice.  and,  instigated  by  de  Vergennes^ 
n  1778  had  made  overtures  to  Catherine  to  create  a 
oint  fleet  for  the  mutual  protection  of  t^eir  cornmer^^ 
The  ])olicv  of  Versailles  was  to  persuade  the  neutrals 
to  maintain  a  '  strict  neutrality,"  by  which  was  meant 
nCmis  defence  of  their  flag.    To  promote  this  end 
he  regulation   of  July  1778  was  issnied    Promising  a 
recognition  of  "free  ships  free  goods,'  on  condition 
that^the  neutrals  shouM  compel  Great  Britain  to  observe 
the  same  principle.      In  no  other  w'ay  could  the  timber 
and  stores  necessary  t.,  maintain  the  French  fleet  be 
obtained. 
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"  FREEDOM   OF  THE   SEAS  " 


MejUiwhilc,  the  American  privateers  liad  been  doing 
imuh  (laiuago  on  the  trade  route  to  Archangel;  and 
C'atiierine  determined  to  protect  Russian  commerce, 
whether  it  was  carried  in  Russian  or  neutral  ships  in 
the  northern  sea.  The  Scandinavian  proposal  of  a  joint 
tleet  for  mutual  j)rotection  was  rejected,  and  there  was 
substituted  for  it  a  plan  of  co-o})eration  for  individual 
purposes,  each  country  to  protect  its  own  commerce. 
Calhoriiie's  own  action  liad  tfie  elTect  of  keeping  the 
northern  seas  clear  of  American  privateers.  This  was 
looked  on  by  de  Vergcnnes  as  a  favour  granted  to  Great 
Britain;  his  large  plan. had  miscarried.  The  first  phase 
of  tlie  Armed  Neutrality  went  no  further  than  this. 
B'lt  in  due  course  Russian  vessels  larrying  consign- 
ments to  France  of  stores  from  the  French  merchants 
in  Russia  were  seized  by  the  British  cruisers;  and 
fathiM'iiie  ivciucsted  that  special  orders  should  l)e  given 
that  Russian  ships  should  be  allowed  to  pass  free.  It 
seems  clear  that  sotne  (h^grco  of  favour  wa>!  shown  them, 
It'll  the  ordei'  for  absolute  immunity  was  refused.' 
S{)ain  also  s(Mz<'d  enein\  goods  on  neutral  ships, 
declaring  that  she  was  compelled  to  act  in  the  same  way 
as  (ireat  Britain, 

The  seizure  In  Spain  of  two  Russian  ships,  bound 
foi'  "Malaga  with  corn,  for  an  alleged  breach  of  the 
blockade  of  Gibraltar,  brought  matters  to  a  head:  and 
tlk?  suggestion  of  the  Scandinavian  Powers  of  an  armed 
neutrality  of  the  Northern  lowers  suddenly  material- 
ised, Tn  March  17*^0.  Catherine  issued  a  Declaration 
to  the  thriM^  Fni'o|)ean  belligerents,  setting  out  four 
princij)lcs  for  legulating  maritime  warfare  on  which 
it  was  her  intention  to  insist. 

The  Em])ress  dwelt  on  '"  the  rights  of  neutrality, 
and  the  liberty  of  univei'sal  commerce.""  Flei'  confidence 
that  her  subjects  during  the  war  "would  peaceably 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  the  advantages 

'  Tlie  instnictiDiis;  to  the  Fleet  did,  however,  recognise  the 
definition  of  contrabiind  contuiued  in  urtieies  X  and  XI  oi  our 
Trotitv  with  rmssia  of  June  20,  ITIiO.  (Council  Register;  18 
Geo.  III.). 
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belonging  to  a  neutral  nation"  had  been  nnsplace<L 
Therf  hfd  been  hindrances  to  the  liberty  of  trade  in 
general   and  to  that  of  Russia  in  particular     It  was 
(  atherine  s  intention  to  free  that  trade  by  all  mean. 
xJnpSe  with  her  dignity,  and  to  prevent  any  iv^ure 
infringements.     She  therefore  -  thought  it  but  just  to 
nublish   to  all   Europe  the  principles  she  means  to 
n^'Xch  are  thS  properest  to  prevent  any  mis^ 
understandings,  or  any  occurrences  ^bat  may  occaMon 
it  "     She  "  finds  these  principles  coincident  with  the 
rimitive  right  of  nations  which  every  people  may  re- 
\aim  and\fliich  the  l^Uigerent  lowers  c^nnom^^^^ 

Si^ir-^rs^^^tiTs:^^ 

S'ch'are  to  s'.e  as  rules  for  proceedings  and  ,udg- 
ments  upon  the  legality  of  prizes     :- 

"First,  that  all  neutral  .hip.  may  frooly  nav,,ate  from  port 

except  central. and  mcrchanoise.  specification  of  the 

-Thirdly,  that  the  f^^JP-fj^^f.^^tohTt       mentioned  in 

above-mentioned  rnerchand>.e,  holds  to J^  commerce  with 

:i,Xp'  *eir    Jci!   *».    it    ,v„.,H    he  dnngerou,  to 
tralitv  she  has  sacredly  ob^^^ea,  auu  ^^^ 
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in  this  extremity  that  her  fleet  will  have  orders  to  go 
wherever  iKinonr,  interest,  and  need  may  require." 
FiiK.llv,  she  i)r<)mised  herself  "tliat  the  belligerent 
Powers,  convinced  of  the  sentiments  of  justice  and 
equitv  which  animate  her,  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  her  salutary  views,  which  mani- 
festly tend  to  the  gcwd  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage even  of  those  at  war." 

The  Declaration  was  communicated  to  Sweden  aiul 
Denmark;  and,  in  answer  to  certain  questions  put  by 
Sweden  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed,  Eussia  ex- 
plained that  protection  and  mutual  assistance  were  to 
be  arranged  for  bv  a  convention  to  which  all  other 
neutrals  would  be  invited  to  adhere,  "  the  principal 
object  of  which  is  to  ensure  a  free  navigation  to  the 
merchant  ships  of  all  nations." 

•■  Whenever  siioli  vessel  shall  have  jirove.l  from  its  pajiers 
that,  it  carries  no  coiitrahanrl  goods,  the  protection  of  n 
squadron,  or  vessels  of  war.  shall  he  tzrante.l  her,  under  \vhos(3 
care  she  shall  put  hers.df,  and  which  shall  jirevent  her  l)eini,' 
interrupted.  From  hence  it  follows  that  each  Tower  must 
concur  in  the  general  security  of  commerce," 

The  explanations  concluded  with  this  sentence  :— 

"  Tt  is  prol)ahle  that  this  convention,  once  ratifie<l  and  estah- 
lished,  will  he  of  the  pr«"fit€st  consequence;  and  that  the  lielli- 
perent  Powers  will  find  in  it  sutlicient  motives  to  respect  the 
neutral  flap,  and  jirevent  their  (irovokinp  the  resentment  of  a 
respect.ahle  Confederacv.  fouiui.'d  under  the  auspices  of  the 
most  evident  justice,  and  tlie  sole  ide.i  of  which  is  received 
with  the  universal  api>lanso  of    all  impartial  Europe." 

AnsA-ers  were  received  from  the  three  Ix^lligerents. 
Spain  dech.red  that  it  was  cntiiely  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  England,  both  in  the  present  and  the  last 
Avars  ("a  conduct  whollv  subversive  of  the  received 
rules  among  neutral  Powers  ' ' )  that  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  act  in  similar  fashion  by  way  of  reprisals. 
The  conduct  complained  of  was  that  the  English  paid 
"  no  respect  to  a  neutral  flag,  if  the  same  be  laden  with 
eiTwts  b^elongiiig  to  the  enemv."  It  was,  however, 
pointed  out  that  the  neutrals  had  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  inconveniences  they  had  suffered,  by  furnishing 
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themselves  with  double  papers  and  other  artifices  to 
prevent  the  capture  of  their  vessels.  Nevertheless,  the 
King  of  Spain 

•■will  once  more  have  the  glo^  of  being  the  first  to  give 
the  example  of  respecting  the  neutral  flag  of  all  the  Co..rts 
that  have  consented,  or  shall  consent,  to  defend  it  ti  1  his 
Majesty  finds  what  part  the  English  Navy  takes,  and  whether 
they  will,  together  with  their  privateers,  keep  within  proper 
hounds 


In  the 


th-  French  answer,  which  was  in  the  following 
terms,  'the  formula  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas  '' 
appears  in  a  public  document,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
time: —  ,      ,  .    ^ 

■•The  war  in  which  the  King  is  engaged  having  nootherobject 
than  the  attachment  of  His   ^Iajesty  to  the   freedom  of  the 
seas     he  could  not  but  with   the   truest  satisfaction   sec  the 
Empress  of  Russia  adopt  the  same   principle  and  resolve  to 
rna  nt^in  it.     '''hat  which  Her  Imperial  Majesty  claims  from 
the  belligerent  Powers  is  no  other  than  the  rules  already  pre- 
scribed to  the  French  marine,  the  execution  of  winch  is  main- 
SnLd  with  an  exactitu.lo  known  and  applauded  by  all  Europe. 
•'  The  liberty  of    neutral  vessels,  restrained    only  '«  «•  feu 
cases,  is  the  direct  consequence  of  neutral  right,  the  safeguard 
of  nations,  and  the  relief  even  of  those  at  war.      The  King  has 
been  desirous  not  only  to  procure  a  freedom  of  navigat  on  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  but  to  those  o    all  the 
StaS  who  maintain  their  neutrality,  and  that  upon    he  same 
conditions  as  are  announce,]  in  the  Declaration  to  which  His 
Majesty  this  day  answers.  , 

"His  Majestv  th.ought  he  had  taken  a  great  step  for  the 
general  goo<  .  and  prepared  a  glorious  epocha  for  Ins  reign,  by 
Sg!  bv  his  example,  the  rights  which  every  belligerent  1  o«er 
mav  and  ought  to  acknowledge  to  be  due  to  neutral  vessels. 
H^iioTes  have  not  been  deceived,  as  the  Empress,  in  avowing 
th^  stictest  neutrality,  has  declared  in  favour  of  a_  system 
which  the  King  is  supporting  at  the  price  of  us  P-pl^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  as  Her  Majestv  claims  the  same  laws  that  he  nould  xmsH 
to  make  the  basis  ^of  the  universal  maritime  code. 

The  "great  step  for  the  general  good"  was  the 
adoption  of  "free  ships  free  good."  by  the  regulation 
of  July  177R.  France,  however,  still  adhered  to  the 
vr-riplp  "enemv  ships  enemy  goods  Ihe    books 

hrow  no  liizht  on  the  question  whv  ihe  "^^J'^'f/^^^^'J 
not  protest  against  this  principle  of  seizure.     It  may 
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well  1)0  tli'it  to  seize  neutral  property  on  enemy  ships 
lan  be  juslilied,  like  the  English  principle  of  seizuie, 
on  the  broad  ground  that  it  prevents  neutral  assis- 
tance to  the  enemy  of  a  peculiarly  insidious  kind 
But  it  was,  like  tiie  Knglish  j)rinei{)le,  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  libeity  of  universal  commerce,  a  dis- 
turbance of  neutral  subjects  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  ■■  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  the  advan- 
tages l)elonging  to  a  neutral  nation  " ;  it  was  a  "  hin- 
drance to  the  liberty  of  trade  in  general";  and  one 
wonld  have  thought  that  the  Empress  would  find  her- 
self obliged  to  fi'oe  that  also  "by  all  means  compatible 
with  her  dignity  and  the  well-being  of  her  subjects." 
Yet  this  question  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  four  points 
of  her  Declaration;  and  thus  the  Ministers  ot  Louis 
XVI  were  able  to  assert  in  their  answer  a  complete 
regard  for  the  neutral  flag,  but  to  ignore  all  questions 
of  regard  for  neutral  commerce. 

We  now  come  to  the  British  answer  to  the  Empress 
Catherine.  As  published  in  all  the  books,  it  was  very 
simjtle.  It  declared  that  the  King  had  acted  towards 
neutrals  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Law  of 
Nations;  that  he  had  given  special  orders  to  pay  to  the 
Russian  flag  the  regard  due  to  it  by  that  law  and  by 
treaty  engagements;  and  that,  if  anv  irregularities 
happened,  thev  would  be  redressed  in  an  equitable 
manner  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

This  answer  has  been  praised  as  beinsi  couched  "  in 
terms  of  studied  courtesv."  But  Sir  James  Harris, 
writing  in  17S^2  to  Lord  Grantham,  described  it  ps 
"ambiu'uous  and  trinu'iing."'  and  declared  that  we 
seemed  equally  afraid  to  accept  or  dismiss  the  "  new- 
fangled doctrines."  This  view  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Fiske, 
a  more  a<id  historian  of  the  American  Revolution  than 
Bancroft,  to  reinforce  his  comments,  that  "the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  .\rnied  Neutrality  was  to  deprive 
England  of  one  of  her  principal  weapons  of  offence  " ; 
nnd  that 

"  this  suocossful  assertion  of  tlie  rights  of  neutrals  was  one 
of  tilt'  greatest  and  most  beneficial  revolutions  in  the   whole 
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history  of  human  warfare ;  was  the  most  emphatic  declaration 
that  has  ever  hocn  made  of  the  principle  that  the  interests  o! 
peace  are  paramoimt  and  permanent,  while  those  of  war  are 
suhordinate  and  temporary.  In  the  interest  of  commerce  it 
put  a  mif^hty  curb  upon  warfare,  and  announced  that  for  the 
future  tile  ijusincss  of  the  producer  is  entitled  to  higher  con- 
sideration than  that  of  the  destroyer.  Few  thinj^s  have  ever 
done  so  much  to  confine  the  area  of  warfare  and  limit  its 
destructive  power." 

This  is  tyj)ical  of  the  view  very  generally  prevalent 
in  regard  to  the  Armed  Neutrality,  not  only  in  foreign 
countries,  but  also  in  England.  The  official  opinion 
of  most  foreign  countries  probably  coincides  with  Sir 
William  Molesworth's  statement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  a  s{)eech  in  ioi}4.  that  the  Armed  Neutrality 
"  attained  its  object  "!  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
English  oj)inion  has  been  in  large  measure  based  on, 
and  continental  opinion  confirmed  by,  the  Malmesbury 
Correspondence ;  for  the  letters  of  Lord  Malmesbury  to 
different  Foreign  Secretaries  and  to  personal  friends 
abound  in  criticisms  of  the  action  of  the  British 
Government,  and  refer  to  advice  given  by  him  but  not 
followed  by  his  superiors.  These  volumes  have  long 
been  acce{)ted  as  faithful  historical  records,  for  they 
contain  official  despatches.  But  these  are  only  extracts, 
and  are  often  inaccurate;  important  despatches  are 
omitted,  in  particular  the  despatch  from  Lord  Stor- 
mont,  conveying  the  instructions  to  the  Ambassador  as 
to  action  to  be  taken  on  Catherine's  Declaration, 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  England's  attitude,  the  exact  instructions 
sent  by  Lord  Stormont  arc  important.  The  answer  that 
has  been  published  was  to  serve  as  a  dummy,  though 
for  very  inadequate  reasons.  But  the  real  instructions 
contained  a  well-reasoned  argument  against  the  "  free 
shi})s  free  goods"  principle,  together  with  a  collection 
of  authorities,  beginning  with  the  Consolnto  del  Mare, 
which  were  to  be,  and  in  fact  were,  presented  to 
Catherine  and  her  Miiiisters.  There  are  references  in 
other  Foreign  Office  despatches  relating  to  this  ques- 
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tion,  which  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  that  in  no 
circumstances  could  the  principle  be  assented  to  : 

"  We  cannot,  and  shnll  nob,  subscribe  to  such  doctrine,  I 
have  repeatedly  told  you." 

After  references  to  the  uniform  friendship  of  the 
Empress  to  England,  and  to  the  just  resentment  which 
she  had  expressed  at  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of 
Spain  (in  connection  with  the  seizure  of  the  Russian 
vessels),  which  make  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  she 
can  have  the  least  intention  of  throwing  difficulties  in 
our  way,  tiie  despatch  proceeds  :  — 

Ami  vet  the  style  of  tlu'  Declaration  does  carrv  an  apjx  .ir- 
ance  which  our  enemies  v  '1  endeavo'ir  to  make  use  of  to  our 
disadvantage. 

"The  second  article  (that  free  ships  make  free  goods),  as  you 
will  see  at  once,  proceeds  upon  a  mistake,  and  lays  dowti,  as  a 
principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations  that  which  is  a  manifest  varia- 
tion of  that  law  which  some  States  have  agreed  to  make  by 
particular  specitlck  engagements.  It  is  established  by  the  con- 
current opinion  of  tlie  best  writers  upon  the  subject  and  l)y 
the  constant  uniform  decisions  of,  I  believe,  every  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  Europe,  that,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations, 
the  goods  of  an  enemy,  whether  contraband  or  not,  when 
found  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  are  legal  prize,  and  the  lawful 
goods  of  a  friend  on  l)oard  an  enemy's  ships  are  free,  and  con- 
se(]uently,  if  taken,  nmst  i)e  restored. 

Particular  treaties,  as  our  treaty  with  Portugal  in  1054, 
and  that  with  Holland  in  1G74,  have  inverted  the  rule,  and 
have,  by  express  stipulation  agreed  that  the  flag  of  the  contract- 
ing Powers  shall  cover  enemy's  property,  e.xcepting  contraband, 
and  that  their  property  on  board  an  enemy's  ship  shall  be 
deemed  lawful  prize.  But  this  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
direct,  positive,  specitlck  engagement.  Such  engagements  form 
tlio  exception  ;  and  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
constitute  the  rule  that  applies  to  all  cases  where  there  is  no 
particular  treaty.  All  that  any  neutral  Power  can,  or  ever  did 
claim,  is  the  oliservance  of  the  general  Law  of  Nations,  where 
there  is  no  treaty;  and  tlie  accomplishment  of  particular  speci- 
fick  engagements,  where  such  engagements  exist.  They  do 
oxist  between  this  country  and  many  others,  but  they  are 
different  with  different  Courts,  and  consequently  are  not  re- 
ducible to  one  measure  or  rule. 

As  you  may  not  have  the  books  by  you,  I  inclose  a  note 
of  the  passages  from  different  writers  in  support  of  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrine,  which  indeed  is  indisputable.     How  the 
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mistake  in  the  second  article  of  the  Declaration  arose  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.  1  suppose  it  to  be  a  wilful  one,  and  made 
with  a  very  bad  design. 

"As  it  would  be  awkward  in  an  answer  to  so  friendly  a  Court 
as  Russia  to  enter  into  anything  that  had  the  appearance  of  dis- 
cussion, and  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  accept  a  principle 
that  is  in  direct  contradiction  t-o  the  uniff)rin  decisions  of  the 
Cdurt  of  Admiralty  of  tliis  and  every  other  country,  from  time 
immemorial,  it  was  thought  better  to  make  the  inclosed  answer 
in  general  terms.  Before  you  present  it  to  Count  Pnnin  you 
will,  if  possible,  contrive  to  explain  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
the  objections  there  are  to  some  of  the  positions  of  the  Declara- 
tion, particularly  to  the  second  article.  Thi.s  is  a  matter  of 
nicety  and  must  be  done  with  delicacy  and  address." 

After  further  examination  of  the  question,  the  in- 
structions continue : — 

As  soon  as  you  have  prepared  the  way  by  this  explanation, 
you  will  present  the  inclosed  answer  t<>  Count  I'anin,  and 
accompany  it  with  tiie  strongest  assurances  of  the  King's 
constant  and  invariable  friendship  for  the  Empress,  and  of  his 
entire  reliance  on  that  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty.  ...  It  will 
not,  I  think,  be  expedient  to  enter  with  Count  Panin  into  any 
particular  discussion  of  the  second  article  of  the  Declaration, 
unless  he  sliould  force  you  to  it,  i)ut,  at  all  events,  you  will 
take  the  greatest  care  not  to  drop  a  syllable  that  can' be  con- 
strued into  an  acquiescence  in  the  erroneous  doctrine  which 
that  article  endeavours  to  establish,  and  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  subscribe." 

Declarations  were  also  presented  to  the  belligerents 
by  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  and  of  Sweden. 
The  former  stated  that — 

"  the  neutral  navigation  has  been  too  often  molested,  and  the 
most  innocent  commerce  of  his  subjects  too  frequently 
troubled ;  so  that  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  take  proper 
measures  to  assure  to  himself  and  his  Allies  the  safety  of 
commerce  and  navigation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
separable rights  of  liberty  and  independence.  ...  A  nation 
independent  and  neuter  does  not  lose  by  the  war  of  others  the 
rights  which  she  had  before  tlie  war,  because  peace  exists 
between  her  and  all  the  belligerent  Powers.  Without  receiving 
or  being  obliged  to  follow  the  laws  of  either  of  them,  she  is 
allowed  to  follow  in  all  places  (contraband  excepted)  the  traffick 
which  she  would  have  a  right  to  do  if  peace  existed  with  all 
Eurf)pe  as  it  exists  with  her.  .  .  .  The  King  cannot  accord 
I  ?  accede]  to  the  principle  that  a  Power  at  war  has  a  right 
to  internipt  the  commerce  of  his  subjects." 
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The  English  reply  relied  on  the  treaties  existing  be- 
tween England  and  Denmark,  in  which  the  reciprocal 
rights  and  duties  of  the  two  Powers  had  been  traced. 
These  treaties  lunl  always  been,  and  would  continue  to 
be,  respected  as  an  inviolable  law  for  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  between  the  two 
Powers  had  been  made  in  1670;  and  on  July  4,  1780, 
that  is.  after  the  Russian  Declaration  had  been  received 
and  answered,  and  only  four  davs  before  the  Danish 
Dedaiation  was  issued,  the  articles  (of  1670)  relating 
to  contiabiind  had  been  revised.  In  the  new  article 
( 17H0)  the  following  were  declared  to  be  contraband: — 

"  Sliip  tiinhcr,  t;tr,  pitcli  and  rosin,  slu  t  copper,  sails,  hoinp 
and  conl.it,'*',  ami  ^'fncrallv  whatever  iiniiudiati'ly  sorvos  for  tliu 
ecpiipini'nt  of  ships;  iin\\roii<;lit  iron  and  deal  planks,  liowcvcr, 
oxot'ptf'd. " 

The  Swedish  Declaration  referred  to  the  Russian 
dwninient  with  a|)prova],  and  ccmcluded  thus  :  — 

"  Tlif  Kini^  ....  will  enjoin  all  his  snhjccts  under 
rifjorous  pains,  not  to  act  in  any  manner  whatever  contrary 
to  tho  duties  which  a  strict  neutrality  imposes  unto  them; 
hut  he  will  protect  their  lawful  commerce,  hy  all  possible 
means,  whenever  they  carry  on  the  same  conformably  to  the 
principles  here  aiiove  mentioned. 

The  English  answer  referred  s|)ecifically  to  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  between  England  and 
Sweden  of  1661,  which  was  in  these  terms:  — 

If  the  g(x>ds  of  an  enemy  are  found  in  a  sliip  of  tlie  -Mly, 
that  part  only  belonging  to  the  enemy  shall  be  made  prize; 
and  that  part  belonging  to  the  Ally  shall  be  immediately 
restored." 

This  article,  therefore,  expressly  recognised  the  right 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  ("  ally  "  or  "  con- 
federate," which  is  sometimes  used,  merely  means  party 
to  the  treaty),  being  at  w;r,  to  seize  enemy  goods  on 
the  ships  of  the  other  {)arty:  the  reason  given  in  the 
treaty  Iteino-  lost  the  freedom  of  navigation  or  pas-sace 
of  the  subjects  of  one  T)artv  "should"  be  of  detriment 
to  the  other  while  engaged  in  war  on  sea  or  land  with 
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other  nations,  and  lest  the  g(X)ds  and  merchandise 
belonging  to  the  enemy  should  be  concealed."  This 
provision,  as  well  Jis  the  reason  for  it,  were  repeated 
and  emphasised  in  the  treaty  of  1666. 

A  scurrilous  story  was  started  in  Stockholm  that 
this  paragraph  did  not  exist  in  the  original  treaty, 
but  had  l)een  deliberately  and  fraudulently  interpo- 
lated by  the  British  (jovernment  for  the  purposes  of  the 
answer.  The  charge  was,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
groundless;  but  the  co{)ies  of  the  treaty  are  very  de- 
fective,' and  in  the  Swedish  Government  copy  this 
clause  did  not  exist.  There  is.  however,  abundant  in- 
ternal evidence  from  the  treaty  itself,  as  well  as  from 
the  treaties  of  1654  and  1656,  that  it  was  intended  to 
authorise  the  seizure  of  enemy  g(X)ds  on  neutral  ships. 
The  question  is  referred  to  because  the  charge  was 
lepeated  in  a  work  dealing  with  the  Armed  Neutrali- 
ties published  in  1893.' 

The  "  Convention  for  an  Armed  Neutrality  "  was 
concluded  on  June  28,  1780.  It  declared,  among  other 
things,  that  these  Powers  would  "  enforce  the  most 
rigorous  execution  of  the  prohibition  against  contra- 
band commerce  of  their  subjects  with  any  Powers  at 
f)resent  engaged  in  war,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  en- 
gaged therein."  To  avoid  all  ambiguities  and  mis- 
understandings with  regard  to  contraband,  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  "  only  acknowledge  such  articles 
to  be  contraband  commodities  as  are  included  and  men- 
tioned as  such  in  the  treaties  now  subsisting  between 
their  respective  Courts  ond  the  one  or  other  of  the  belli- 
gerent Powers  "  ;  and  tJiat  it  is  their  "  will  and  inten- 
tion "  that  "  all  other  commerce  shall  be  and  remain 
free."  Further,  having  claimed  in  their  Declarations 
"  the  general  principles  of  natural  right,  of  which  the 
lilxTty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  as  well  avS  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  are  a  direct  consequence, 

'  Rpfi  note  to  the  treatv  in  Dumont.  Coma  Diplomntiquf., 
Vol.  VI,  pt.  2,  p.  384.  ' 

-  Dr.  Fuuc'hillt',  /.«  Dijilnvtatir  Francai^c  rt  In  J.iijiir  dcs 
Neutrea  de  1780.     Paris,  1893. 
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they  have  resolved  not  to  let  them  any  longer  de|>end 
on  arbitrary  interpretation  sugnrested  hv  independent 
and  momentary  interests."  After  stating  the  four 
principles,  they  declared  that  "  these  stipulations  shall 
be  considered  as  {)ermanent,  and  serve  as  a  law  in 
matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  whenever  there 
shall  be  a  question  of  appreciating  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations." 

Other  Powers  equally  neutral  were  to  be  allowed  to 
adhere.  Holland  adhered  in  17*^0;  Prussia,  with  some 
modifications  of  detail,  in  May  1781;  the  Emperor 
Josejih  II  in  October  of  that  ypar;  Portugal  in  Julv 
1782;  and  the  Two  Sicilies  in  February  1783. 

Sejiarate  articles  were  signed  between  Russia,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  on  the  same  .!.-;.  as  the  Armed 
Neutrality  Convention,  declaring  that  these  Powers, 
being  equally  inter&sted  in  safeguarding  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Baltic,  would  continue  to  maintain  that 
it  was  a  closed  sea  wherein  all  nations  '"doivent  ot 
peuvent  naviguer  en  paix.' '  They  would  also  maintain 
the  tranquillity  of  the  North  Sea  ""  dans  leurs  parages." 

The  documents  in  which  the  pretensions  of  the  First 
Armed  Neutrality  were  put  forward  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand what  the  claim  of  "'  Freedom  of  the  Seas  "  at 
this  time  really  meant.  The  propositions  involved  in  it 
are  there  definitely  stated.  In  general  terms  they 
sought  to  secure  "  the  safety  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion." But  the  major  proposition  was  this:  "  a  nation 
independent  and  neuter  does  not  lose  by  the  war  of 
others  the  rights  which  she  had  before  the  war.  because 
peace  exists  between  hep  and  all  the  belligerent 
Powers."  The  conclusion  was  that,  therefore.  "  a 
Power  at  war  has  no  right  to  interrupt  the  commerce 
of  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  Power,"  except  always  in 
contraband  and  with  blockaded  ports. 

The  insidiousness  of  the  proposition  lies  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  assumed  innocence,  which  would  appeal 
to  other  neutrals  who  had  not  yet  joined  the  League. 
It  would  also  appeal,  and  does  even  now  appeal,  to 
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those  whose  temperament  is  averse  from  war,  and  who 
are  prone  to  advocate  principles  tending  to  control 
belligerent  aition  without  going  t«o  deeply  into 
reasons  whiih  make  that  action  necessary — reasons 
which  depend  on  the  nature  of  war,  and  its 
inevitable  con.sequences.  So  far  as  the  enemy  is 
concerned,  the  simpler  the  statement  the  better. 
Anything  which  would  help  him  to  evade  the  oonsc- 
(luemce^s  of  his  adversary's  supremacy  at  sea  is 
welcome. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  clear 
why  it  was  impossible  for  England  to  acquiesce  in  this 
pro|)osition  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it.  A  sound 
proposition  should  be  capable  of  statement  without 
exception.  But  the  principle  of  freedom  of  commerce 
m  war  cannot  be  stated  unless  in  immediate  conjunc- 
tion with  its  exception;  and.  when  the  exception  of 
trade  in  contraband  is  admitted,  the  right  ceases  to  be 
absolute.  But  this  exception  in  reality  governed  the 
principle,  l)ecause  there  was  no  accepted  definition  of 
contraband,  and  therefore  the  extent  of  the  free  com- 
merce was  also  undefined.  The  broad  generality  that 
it  meant  "munitions  of  war"  was  too  vague  to  be 
accepted  bv  a  maritime  Power.  The  .solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  insisting,  as 
the  Northern  Powers  insisted,  on  a  definition  drawn 
from  treaties  to  which  neither  all  the  neutrals,  nor  all 
the  belligerents,  were  parties. 

The  principle  of  contraband  is  as  imy)erfectly  under- 
stood as  the  problem  which  is  involved  in  it.  To 
imagine  that  "things  which  are  useful  in  war"  are 
capable  of  being  scheduled  with  precision  was  and  is 
obviously  fallacious,  because  it  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  finality  in  defining  such  things  had  been 
reached.  But  it  was  radically  unsound,  because  it 
ignored  the  ingredients  of  which  these  things  were 
made — a  lesson  only  fully  learned  during  the  late  war. 

p,)f  ^\yia  f^ne.c.  not  touch  the  root  of  the  di.scu.ssion 
of  the  t>  days.  The  concession  to  the  belligerent  of  the 
right  to  seize  contraband  was  accepted  as  inevitable; 
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but  the  interest  of  the  neutral  niade  him  resist  tlie  in- 
( lusion  of  aiticles  which  were  the  staple  produce  of  his 
country.  Thus  the  question  resolved  itself  into  a  clash 
of  interests.  The  question  was  never  stated  in  quite 
so  simple  a  fashion  ;  but.  resf)lved  into  its  elements,  the 
contention  of  each  partv  was  that  he  had  a  right 
not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  occupation.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  belligerent  was  war,  that  of  the  neutral 
was  commerce.  England  as  belligerent  cxintcnded  that 
the  neutral  had  no  right  to  do  anything  to  help  the 
enemy  carry  on  the  war ;  that  if  he  did  help  him  he  must 
do  it  at  his  own  risk.  The  neutrals  contended  that  their 
subjects  had  a  right  during  war  to  "enjoy  |)eaceablv 
the  fruits  of  their  industry."'  and  tliat  therefore  one  of 
"  the  advantages  belonging  to  a  neutral  nation  "  was  to 
sell  these  fruits  to  the  enemy  "peaceably,"  in  other 
words,  without  risk. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  neutral 
elaimcd  to  deal  in  the  fruits  of  his  industry  with  both 
belligerents,  and  that  both  belligerents  desired  to  trade 
with  the  neutral,  especially  in  such  conmiodities  as 
were  essential  to  warfare.  Neither  wished  to  offend 
the  neutrals.  While,  therefore,  the  risk  could  not 
be  eliminated,  there  was  no  disinclination  to  limit 
its  incidence  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with 
safety  in  special  cases.  These  influences  led  to  treaty 
arrangements  in  which  lists  of  contraband  were  in- 
serted. They  also  account  for  the  fact  that  the  lists 
in  different  treaties  were  by  no  means  uniforn).  Some- 
times, for  political  reasons,  one  belligerent  would 
acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  one  neutral,  and  accord 
liim  privileges  which  he  would  not  grant  to  another. 
Despatches  of  the  period  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  contention  of  the  neutrals  as  to  what  was  and  what 
was  not  contraband,  outside  the  narrowest  limitation  of 
the  term  "munitions  of  war,"  was  governed  bv  their 
own  commercial  interests.  Commodities  which  they 
had  to  sell  they  declared  were  not  contraband.  This 
was  especially  the  ca.so  in  regard  to  "naval  stores.' 
about  which  the  dispute  with  the  Northern   Powers 
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arose.  Trade  in  these  stores  was  a  national  interest, 
because  the  revenues,  and  therefore  the  prosperity,  of 
the  State  depended  on  it. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  point  I  have  tried  to 
make  clear  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  can  be  found 
than  the  supplementary  treaty  bet\\een  Great  Britain 
and  Denmark  (referred  to  on  p.  52).  concluded  July  4, 
1780,  by  which  the  definition  of  contraband  was  i-evised 
as  between  those  two  Powers. 

A  dispute  where  each  party  is  actuated  by  an  in- 
terest the  preservation  of  which  he  deems  essential  is 
likely  to  be  unending.  In  this  case,  however,  it  docs 
seem  possible  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  rival  con- 
tentions. The  neutrals  held  their  commercial  revenues 
at  a  higher  valuation  than  the  consequences  to  England 
of  })ersisting  in  that  commerce.  The  fleet  was  the 
wea{)on  by  which  the  enemy  ho}X^d  to  win  the  suprem 
acy  of  the  sea.  The  safety  of  the  State  was  involved 
in  the  dispute;  and  it  was  this  which  inspired 
Pitt's  rhetorical  denu  iations  of  the  attempts  of  the 
neutrals  to  assert  a  freedom  for  delivering  these  goods 
to  the  enemy.  The  case  on  th(  merits  can  be  stated 
very  sim{)ly:  whether  the  existence  of  one  State  does 
not  weigh  more  in  the  balance  than  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  another. 

It  must,  iiow'-ver,  be  recognised  that,  having  estab- 
lished their  point  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the 
neutrals  endeavoured  to  carry  it  out  logically.  This 
does  not  eliminate  its  inherent  defects,  but  it 
does  show  that  they  endeavoured  to  be  faithful, 
though  to  a  false  ideal.  In  the  conventions  which 
they  entered  into  between  themselves  they  declared  that 
they  would  '"enforce  the  most  rigorous  execution  of  the 
pioliibition  against  the  contraband  commerce  of  their 
subjects";  that  is  to  say,  the  "contraband  commerce" 
as  they  understood  it.  Yet,  even  fron\  their  own  point 
of  view,  ])ractical  difficulties  made  the  scheme  impos- 
sible of  execution ;  the  chief  among  them  being  the 
innate  desire  of  the  merchant  to  evade  them,  which  he 
was  always  endeavouring  to  gratify. 
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The  question  of  contraband  was  the  third  of 
Catherines  points.  The  others  must  now  be  briefly 
referred  to. 

The  first  asserted  that  neutral  ships  might  partici- 
pate in  the  port-to-port  and  coasting  trades  of  the 
enemj^.  The  neutrals  thus  claimed  freedom  to  partici- 
pate in  the  enemy's  navigation  monopolies;  the  first 
po[nt  was  therefore  a  direct  attack  on  the  "Rule  of 
1756."  It  meant  increased  freights  for  the  neutral 
shipowners;  it  also  meant  palpable  benefit  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  impossible  for  England  to  accept  it. 

The  second  i)oint  was  that  the  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy  cargo,  i.e.,  "  free  ships  free  goods."  This  sought 
to  limit  the  fundamental  principle  of  maritime  war, 
seizure  of  enemy  property  wherever  it  could  be  found. 
Ostensibly  it  was  intended  to  benefit  the  neutral  carry- 
ing trade,  but  it  did  in  fact  create  a  sanctuary  for 
enemy  pro{)erty  under  the  neutral  flag.  Contraband 
was  excepted  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  the  principle 
would  benefit  the  neutral  trader  in  non-contraband, 
for  it  would  eliminate  all  questions  as  to  property  in 
the  cargws  seized.  Whether  the  property  was  in  the 
neutral  vendor  or  in  the  enemy  purchaser,  it  would  be 
"  free." 

The  first  and  second  principles,  taken  together,  show 
the  full  meaning  of  the  "  Liberty  of  Trade  "  which  the 
neutrals  claimed.  It  was  not  simply  liberty  to  trade 
in  everything  that  was  not  contraband;  it'  was  not 
merely  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  but  to  navigate  on 
behalf  of  the  enemy,  very  skilfully  disguised.  Obviously 
England  could  not  accept  it. 

The  fourth  point  dealt  with  blockade.  In  so  far  as 
it  defined  a  blockaded  port  as  one  "  which  is  so  well 
kept  by  ships  of  the  Power  that  attacks  it  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  enter  it  "—in  other  words,  that  the 
blockade  must  be  "effective  "—nothing  need  be  said. 
The  sting  of  the  proposal  was  that  the  blockading 
ships  must  "  keep  their  places."  To  limit  blockade  in 
any  way  other  than  in  its  effectiveness  is  to  limit  the 
restrictions    it    imposes   on   neutral   trade    with   the 
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enemy ;  and  therefore  this  point,  like  the  other  three,  is 
simply  answered  :  whatever  the  neutrals  gained  by  it 
the  enemy  gained  also.  England's  position  was  that 
an  "  effective  "  blockade  could  be  maintained  by 
cruisers,  a  far  more  efficient  method  for  blocking  a  port 
than  a  stationary  squadron.  The  point  therefore  could 
not  be  accepted. 

The  issue  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Letter  of  "  His- 
toricus  "  (p.  103),  which  deals  with  the  Law  and  Prac- 
tice of  Blockade.  The  Armed  Neutrality  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  principle  that  the  blockading  vessels 
were  to  be  "arretes  et  suffisamment  proches " :  the 
English  doctrine  was  that  they  should  be  "  arretes  ou 
suffisamment  proches ' ' ;  and  this  was  accepted  by 
Russia  in  the  treaty  of  June  1801,  to  which  Denmark 
and  Sweden  adhered. 

The  answer  to  these  four  points  cannot  be  better 
given  than  in  Pitt's  speech,  on  Mr.  Grey's  motion  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Nation,  on 
March  25,  1801.  The  Second  Armed  Neutrality  had 
at  that  time  come  into  being,  but  the  prin'^iples  it  advo- 
cated were  the  same  as  those  put  forward  by  Catherine. 
The  speech  is  the  more  important  because  it  states 
clearly  the  English  belligerent  practice  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  League  endeavoured  to  nullify. 

The  speech  is  reported  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
History,  vol.  35;  but  this  part  of  it  is  only  given  in 
summarised  form : — 

' '  Here  Mr.  Pitt  went  over  the  grounds  of  the  question  rela- 
tive to  neutral  bottoms,  denying  that  free  bottoms  make  free 
goods,  contending  tliat  contraband  of  war  ought  to  include 
naval  as  well  as  military  stores,  maintaining  that  ports  ought 
to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  blockade  when  it  was  unsafe  for 
vessels  to  enter  them,  although  the  ports  were  not  actually 
blocked  up ;  and  denying  the  right  of  convoy  to  preclude  neutral 
ships  from  being  searched.  In  support  of  these  decisions  he 
quoted  the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Law,  and  treaties  entered  into 
between  this  country  and  various  other  Powers,  in  which  he 
cont-ended  the  rights  now  claimed  by  this  country  had  been 
expressly  acknowledged." 
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The  extreme  importance  which  he  attached  to  these 
priruiples  may  be  gathered  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech : — 

••  Shall  we  allow  entire  freedom  to  tlie  trade  of  F'Vanco? 
Shall  we  allow  her  to  receive  naval  stores  uiidisturhed,  and 
to  rehuiKl  and  relit  tliat  navy  wlueh  tlu'  valour  ot  our  seamen 
lem  de-troved:'  Will  vou  silently  stand  hy  and  acknowledge 
thes,.  mnn'slrous  and  I'miKardof  princ  pies  ot  n..utrality .  and 
en>uiv  xonr  enem.v  against  tlii^  elTeets  cf  your  hM>tihiy  . 

We  have  now  dissected  the  concrete  applications  of 
the  vague  generalities  which  the  Powers  talking  part 
in  the  l-irst  Armed  Neutrality  put  forward  By  the 
-measures  to  ensure  to  their  subjects  that  liberty  to 
which  they  have  the  most  incontrovertible  right 
which  the;  proiwscd  to  adopt,  wc  can  test  the  value  ot 
the  references  to  -  mo^t  innocent  commerce  too 
frequently  troubled/"  There  was  nothing  "  innoceia  ^ 
about  it.  It  was,  on  the  cuitrary,  most  nocent, 
for  at  everv  point  it  assisted  the  enemy. 

The  points  insisted  on,  the  measures  proposed  to  be 
taken,  were  the  primitive  ingredients  of  the  Ireedom 
of  the  Seas,"  which  was  claimed  against  England  at  a 
time  when  she  was  engaged  in  a  lif-aiid-d^th 
struo-dc  and  the  meaning  of  it  was  abundantly  clear, 
it  nTeant  the  limitation  of  England's  power  at  sea 
which  was  her  .ne  means  of  defence  against  her 
enemies. 
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THE  PERIOD  BETWEEN  THE  FIRST  AND 
SECOND  ARMED  NEUTRALITIES 

Peace  was  signed  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  II  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  in 
1783,  at  Versailles,  between  England  and  France,  and 
England  and  Spain;  at  Paris,  without  mediation, 
between  England  and  the  United  States;  and  with 
Holland  at  Paris  in  1784. 

The  mediators  had  informed  the  Courts  of  the 
League  that  they  intended,  previous  to  signing  the 
treaties  to  ^^hich  those  Courts  were  parties,  to  propose 
to  the  belligerents  that  the  four  "  principles  "  should 
be  embodied  in  a  Universal  Maritime  Code,  which  had. 
in  fact,  been  drafted.  The  instructions  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London  were  limited  to  proposing,  not 
to  insisting  on,  its  acceptance.  The  proposal  was 
declined  by  England.  The  draft  Code  was  then  laid 
aside,  and  the  subject  ceased  to  have  any  interest. 

The  statement  was  made  by  Sir  William  Molesworth 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1854  that  the  Armed 
Neutrality  "  attained  its  object  " ;  inferring  that 
we  were  compelled  to  recognise  its  principles  in  these 
treaties  of  peace.  He  also  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  in 
the  same  year  the  United  States  made  a  treaty  with 
Sweden  wliich  contained  the  "  free  ships  free  goods  " 
clause.  The  last  i^s  a  fact,  but  the  first  is  typical  of 
many  erroneous  statements  on  the  subject;  it  is  advis- 
able! therefore,  to  state  exactly  how  the  matter  stands. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  Fr.ance,  the  subject 
was  not  referred  tn,  but  the  Treatv  of  Utrecht  and 
nianv  others  were  confirmed.  The  Treaty  with  Sp^in 
is  equally  silent;  but  existing  treaties  were  also  oonr 
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firmed  in  which  the  maxim  was  recognised.  With 
regard  to  the  United  States,  it  is  true  that  she  believed 
n  the  dootrine.  Her  policy  was  to  develop  a  carrying 
tiade,  and  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  woiiJd 
be  useful.  It  was  therefore  included  in  her  treaties 
Avith  those  States   who   also   approved  of  it    as  with 

1W  "  V^?^'  "".^  ^'"^-^^^  " '  ^7«^-  I^"^  in  tJie  Jay 
Ireatv  with  (.reat  Bntain  in  1705.  the  belligerent  ri-ht 
ot  seizing  enemy  property  on  neutral  ships^is  assumed. 
Article  xvii  contains  no  more  than  an  agreement 
that  ships  detained  because  they  have  enemy  property 
on  board  should  be  taken  to  the  nearest  conveJiient 
port,  to  be  proceeded  against  without  delav,  and 
released  so  soon  as  the  enemy  cargo  was  removed' 

fJIl^u-  ^^^^^"l  ''"'•"-  ^^''^  period  never  departed 
from  the  principle  that  the  Law  of  Nations  warranted 
these  seizures  and  that  any  arrangement  to  the  con- 
trary aftected  only  the  contracting  parties.  When 
l;rance  declared  war  upon  England  in  1793.  instruc- 
tions u^re  issued  to  the  British  Fleet  t«  detain  all 
vessels  loaded  with  flour  or  grain  bound  for  French 
ports;  and  many  American  shirks  were  seized  and  their 
cargoes  for  France  confiscated.      Ignoring  their  own 

^I?^Jnn^i^^T'^•r^f^*•  '^^  ^^^^^^  Government 
called  on  the  United  States  to  protest,  using  the  old 
argument  that  the  inclusion  of  the  maxim  in  manv 
treaties  shovyed  that  it  was  accepted  as  a  principle  of 
international  law.  President  JeflFerson  instructed  the 
American  Minister  in  Paris  as  follows:— 

"We  have  introduced  it  fthe  maxim]  into  our  treaties  with 
France.  Holland  and  Prussia:  the  French  goods  found  hv  the 
latter  nations  m  American  hottoms  are  not  made  prize  of  Tt 
IS  our  wish  to  establish  it  with  other  nations.     But  this  requires 

theTr^SrFn  vTi  ?  "  "■^':\°^  ^''"*^'  «"•'  '■"  t''e  meanwhile 
they  [the  English]  have  a  right  to  act  on  the  general  principle 
without  giving  to  us  or  to  France  cause  of  complaint.''"  ^ 

'The  twelfth  article  of  the  Treaty  with  Pnissia  of  1705  de- 
clared that.  ex-penoncT  having  pn.ve.j  that  the  principle  adopted  in 
Ar^cle  xu  of  the  Treaty  of  1785.  according  L  which  free  eh i is 
make  free  goods,  has  not  been  sufficiently  respected  during  the 
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The  Jay  Treaty  dealt  with  the  question  in  the  spirit 
of  this  instruction. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  refer  to  a  few  facts  connected 
with  the  French  Revolution.  Catherine,  struck  with 
horror  at  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI,  allied  herself  with 
England  against  the  Revolutionary  Government.  All 
intercourse  between  Russia  and  France  was  cut  off; 
the  ports  of  both  countries  were  closed  against  French 
ships;  and  all  measures  were  taken  for  injuring  the 
commerce  of  France.  The  two  Governments  also  en- 
gaged to  unite  their  efforts  to  prevent  other  Powers 
from  giving  "any  protection  whatever,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  consequence  of  their  neutrality,  to  the 
commerce  or  property  of  the  French,  on  the  sea  or  in 
the  ports  of  France." 

Denmark  was  asked  to  join,  but  Count  Bernstorff 
refused,  declaring  that  "  le  droit  des  gens  est 
inalterable;  ses  principes  ne  dependent  pas  des  circon- 
stances."  In  spite  of  the  Revolution,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  country,  France,  still  existed,  and  commercial 
relations  continued;  treaties  were  "frequently"  com- 
plied with,  and  the  protection  of  belligerent  property 
by  the  Danish  flag  haxi  often  been  claimed  with  success. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Allies,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  endeavoured  to  revive  the  Armed  Neutrality. 
In  March,  1794,  they  concluded  between  themselves  a 
treatv  on  the  old  lines  for  maintaining  their  neutrality, 
and  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  "  innocent  naviga- 
tion "  of  their  subjects  against  those  who  should  dis- 
turb the  legal  exercise  of  rights,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  could  not  be  denied  to  neutral  and  independent 
nations. 


;*■ 


two  last  wars,  and  especially  in  the  one  which  still  continues,  the 
Contracting  Parties  propose  after  the  return  of  a  general  peace  tn 
a^ree,  either  separately  iietween  themselves  or  jointly  with  other 
Powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great  maritime  Powers 
of  Europe  such  arrangements  and  such  permanent  principles  as 
may  serve  to  consolidate  the  liberty  and  the  pafety  of  the  neutral 
navigation  and  commerce  in  future  wars.  The  scheme  of  estab- 
lishing a  code  so  soon  as  the  war  should  be  over,  like  Catherine's, 
did  not  mature. 
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The  decrees  of  the  Directory  were  subject  to  many 
vjiriatioiis.  On  Novenil)er  1 "),  17!>4,  enemy  goods  undei 
the  neutral  flag  weve  deolared  lial)le  to'  seizure  until 
such  time  as  the  enemies  of  France  should  dei-lare 
French  proj)erty  free  on  hoard  neutral  ships.  This 
was  revoked  on  January  3.  17Jlo.  by  a  decree  which 
was  in  its  turn  repealed  on  July  24.  i7{)6.  by  a  decree 
"  concerning  the  behaviour  of  tbe  French  flag  towards 
neutral  vessels  ' ' : — 

II  scra  notitit''  sans  (h'lai  ;\  toiitos  Ics  l*iiissanpps  nentros  on 
allioes,  f]tif  lo  pavilion  rle  la  lu''pulili(]tio  on  usera  envers  los 
batiriicn-;  nonties.  soit  pour  It  coiitispatio'i,  soit  |)oiir  la  visite 
en  prehension,  de  la  inenic  maniere  rji. 'elles  soiiffrent  (pie  les 
Ant,'lais  en  iiscnt  a  ItMir  oganl.'" 

This  decree  asserted  the  loyalty  of  France  in 
respecting  treaties  which  assured  commercial  advan- 
tages to  neutral  countries,  and  declared  that  the  same 
advantages  should  accrue  to  France,  but  that  this  was 
hindered  by  the  weakness  of  the  neutrals.  The  circum- 
stances, therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directory, 
warranted  the  refusal  to  abide  by  the  treaties. 

This  view,  that  the  neutrals  "suffered  '  England  to 
exercise  what  she  held  to  be  her  belligerent  rights,  and 
thfit  it  was  their  duty  to  oppose  them  by  force,  was  a 
principle  of  the  Directory  j)olicy  which  was  inherited 
from  de  Vergennes.  It  was  the  policy  which  inspired 
the  regulation  of  July  1778:  and  it  became  the  text  for 
many  of  Bona|>arte"s  exhortations  to  the  neutrals  later 
in  the  war. 

In  October  17JM5,  a  decree  was  issued  prohibiting  the 
im|)ortation  and  sale  of  English  goods. 

The  position  of  Holland  in  regard  to  France  in  1700 
is  thus  summarised  by  Mahan': — 

The  confidence  of  the  Directors  knew  no  hoiuids,  and  they 
now  het;an  to  formulate  the  ])olicy  toward  Britisji  conirnerc'e 
which  Napoleon  inherited  from  them.  The  desii,m  was  formed 
of  forcing  the  United  States  to  recede  from  the  obnoxious  con- 


'    Inflnrncc   of  Sen    Poircr   upon 
Umpire,  Vol.  II,  p.  247. 
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veutions  of  Jay's  Treaty;  and  the  Government  of  Holland,  then 
entirely  (k'])endent  upuu  that  ot  France,  was  pressed  to  demand 
that  IJutch  property  on  hoard  American  vessels  should  be 
protected  against  British  seizure,  and  to  suggest  the  concur- 
rence of  the  three  Republics  against  Great  ]^ritaiu  [U.S.  State 
Papers,  II,  p.  13J.  The  Dutch  accordingly  represented  '  that, 
when  firciimstanci's  oblij^'c  our  comnitrcu  to  contith;  it-i  in- 
terests to  the  neutral  Hag  ot  American  vessels,  ;t  has  a  just 
right  to  insist  that  that  Hag  be  protected  with  energy  ' ;  in 
other  words,  that,  when  the  liritish  control  of  the  sea  forced  th(> 
Dutch  ships  from  it,  Dutch  trade  should  be  carried  on  under 
the  American  flag;  and  that  the  "Lhiited  States  should  light  to 
prevent  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  property,  although  it  ad- 
mitted that  the  traditional  law  of  nations  would  not  justify 
it  in  so  doing.  On  May  6,  1797,  Spain  also,  doubtless  under 
the  dictation  of  France,  made  the  same  demand.  Similar  re- 
I)ivsentations  were  made  to  the  other  neutral  country.  Den- 
mark. Here  is  seen  the  forerunner  of  Napoleon's  contention 
that,  as  against  Great  J^ritain's  control  of  the  sea,  no  State 
had  a  right  to  be  neutral.  Soon  afterwards  the  idea  was  carried 
further.  Denmark  was  requested  to  close  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  to  British  commerce." 

In  January  1798,  the  Directory  issued  a  new  decree 
relating  to  vessels  laden  with  English  goods.  The 
reasons  for  it  were  stated  in  a  message  to  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  The  law  of  October,  1796,  was 
insufficient.  Neutral  vessels  carried  on  British  trade, 
and  even  introduced  articles  of  British  manufacture 
into  France:  "  By  so  doing  they  aided  Great  Britain 
and  actually  took  part  in  the  war."'  It  was,  therefore, 
urgent  and  necessary  to  pass  a  law  declaring  that  "  the 
character  of  vessels  shall  be  determined  by  their 
cargo."" 

"  I. — L'etat  d'un  navire,  en  ce  qui  conceme  la  quality  de 
neutre  ou  d'ennemi,  est  determine' par  sa  cargaison:  en  con- 
sequence tout  batiment,  charge  en  tout  ou  en  partie  de  mar- 


»  Mahan,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  249;  »ee  Moniteur,  fol.  ed.  XXI, 
p.  443. 

^  The  question  is  too  complicated  to  deal  with  in  this  essay, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  common  criticism 
of  the  DirecUiry,  that  they  launched  decrees  against  English  com- 
merce promiseuously,  and  apparently  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  prompted  them,  must  be  accepted  with  great  reserve. 
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chandises  unglaises,  est  declare  de  bonne  prise,  quel  que  soit 
le  propri^tuire  des  dites  niarchandises. 

■■  II- — Tout  liatinieut  <5tranger  qui,  duns  sa  travers^e,  aura 
relachu  en  Angletcrre,  ne  pourra  eutrer  en  France  si  non  dans 
1-!  cas  dune  relache  forcee;  il  en  sortira,  des  que  lea  causes  de 
lu  relache  aurout  cessi." 

In  the  following  year,  1799,  a  debate  took  place  in 
the  Cause i I  des  Anciens  in  connection  with  the  effect 
of  this  decree.  The  commercial  condition  of  France 
was  admitted  to  be  disastrous,  and  it  was  attributed 
directly  to  the  working  of  this  law.  A  neutral  ship, 
it  was  said,  came  within  reach  of  the  French  coast 
only  at  her  extreme  peril.  Neutrals,  allies,  even 
French  vessels  themselves,  carrying  on  the  little  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  States,  were  preyed  on  by 
I'rench  corsairs.  Neutrals  being  repelled,  friendly 
and  even  French  shipping  was  scared  away,  and  com- 
merce was  seriously  crippled  for  want  of  carriage. 

In  179H  Denmark  a(ioi)ted  the  policy  of  convoying 
her  merchantmen,  and  claimed  that  a  statement  from 
tlie  senior  naval  officer  that  the  cargoes  contained 
nothing  contraband  exempted  them  from  the  right  of 
search.  It  is  material  to  note  that  protective  convoys 
had  long  been  used ;  and,  although  a  dispute  arose  in 
1778,  the  First  Armed  Neutrality  did  not  include  this 
claim  among  its  principles.    However,  when  the  ques- 

Tlie  more  accurate  explanation  of  their  decrees  I  believe  to  be 
this:  that  in  nearly  nil  cases  they  revived  principles  of  the  old 
French  law,  which  was  peculiarly  severe  against  the  neutrals 
though  it  is  probuhiy  true  that,  having  taken  this  law  as  the  basis,' 
they  (lovfloped  its  stringency  along  lines  of  their  own.  The  decree 
(it  17!)8  has  been  criticised,  even  by  Malum,  as  somethinrr  ospo- 
cially  iiii.iuitous.  The  criticism  should  be  directed  against  the 
French  law  on  which  it  was  based.  The  law  of  1081  authorised 
till"  confiscation  of  neutral  ships  which  carried  enemy  propertv 
The  character  of  vessels  was  thus  determined  bv  their  cargo;  in 
other  words, "enemy  goods  made  eneiny  ships."  The  second  article 
of  the  decree  was  the  original  conception  of  the  Directory.  But 
even  this  was  not  a  breach  of  International  Law.  \  State  has  a 
right,  if  it  choose,  to  prohibit  its  ports  to  foreign  vessels.  Tt  was 
a  sh..itsigiite<i  polic\.  ami  did  much  iuirni  lo  French  commerce. 
It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  causes  which  leii  to  the  failure  of  the 
Continental  Svstem. 
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tion  was  referred  hy  Sweden  to  Catherine,  she  declared 
that  it  catne  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  them. 
She  did,  in  fiu;t,  insert  a  provision  '«y  which  the  "  right 
of  convoy'  wua  agreed  to  in  many  treatus  conclucled 
after  17H2,  i'.(j.,  those  with  Demark,  Austria,  France. 
Sicil     and  Portugal. 

England  refused,  as  she  always  had  done,  to  accept 
the  principle;  and,  wlieu  the  convoys  sailed  down 
Channel,  search  was  demanded.  When  this  was 
lefused,  broadsides  were  -xchanged.  and  many  mer 
chantmen,  laden  with  timlxT  and  naval  stores  on  their 
way  to  France,  were  seized  and  taken  before  the  Prize 
Court.  Diplomatic  discussions  arose  in  the  cases  of 
the  Swedish  frigate  IJlla  Fersen  and  the  Danish 
fiigates  Freya  and  Hac/vjen,  which  led  to  the  Second 
Armed  Neutrality.     They  "ill  be  discussed  below 

The  '■  right  of  convoy  "  came  before  the  Prize  Court 
in  connection  with  the  .seizure  of  the  Maria,^  taken  in 
January  1798  in  the  Channel  She  was  one  of  a  fleet 
of  Swedish  merchantmen  sailing  under  convoy  of  .-i 
Swedish  frigate,  carrying  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  deals,  and 
iron,  to  several  ports  of  France,  Portugal,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Visit  and  search  by  a  British  cruiser 
were  resisted,  and  she  was  proceeded  against  on  this 
ground.  The  question  was  elaborately  discussed  by 
Sir  W^illiam  Scott,  who  held  that  the  right  of  search 
is  an  incident  of  naval  warfare,  which  could  not  be 
resisted,  even  though  the  convoy  were  escorted  by  men- 
of-war;  and  that,  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  convoyed 
vessels  were  legitimately  seized  for  resistance,  and 
were,  with  their  cargoes  of  contraband,  good  prize. 
The  case  went  to  the  \ppeal  Court,  and  according  to 
the  judgment  of  Sir  William  Scott  in  a  later  case  (the 
Elsabe,^  1803),  the  leading  and  fundamental  positions 
on  which  the  judgment  was  based  were  affirmed. 

Tiie  French  laws,  combined  with  English  action  at 
sea.  operated  disastrously  on  French  commerce ;  and  in 
1799  the  Directorv'  admitted'  that  "not  a  single 
ni  rchant  ship  under  {"rench  colours  sailed   the   high 


I  1  C.  Rob.  340. 
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seas.  ■    Jn  Noveinher,  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment and  became  First  Consul. 

The  relations  lx?t\veen  Great  Britain  and  the  newly- 
born  United  States  of  Arnericii  during  tlie  Ix^ginning 
of  the  Fivnch  wars  form  a  separate  subject.  The 
act i villi's  of  the  new  American  mercantile  marine 
were  speciall);  directed  to  trade  with  the  French  West 
Indian  Colonies;  and,  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Seven  Years'  Wai'.  the  Rule  of  IToG"  became,  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1793.  the  basis  of  the 
Instructions  to  the  British  Fleet.  A  vigorous  attack 
was  Triade  on  the  French  colonial  trade,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  a  great  number  of  American  ships 
were  seized  and  condemned. 

The  Instructions  of  June,  1793,  did  no  more  than 
authorise  the  detention  of  all  ships  laden  wholly  or  in 
part  with  com,  flour,  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in 
France,  or  any  port  occupied  by  the  armies  of  France. 
The  ships  were  to  l)e  sent  to  a'  convenient  port  where 
the  cargoes  would  be  purchased  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  ships  relejised  after  a  due  allowance  for 
trcit^'ht  liad  been  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo. 

In  Xovember  of  the  same  year,  however.  Additional 
Instructions  were  issued,  under  which  "  all  ships 
laden  with  goods  the  produce  of  any  colony  belonging 
to  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or"  other  supplies  for 
the  use  of  any  such  colony."  were  to  he  seized  and 
brought  in  for  lawful  adjudication.  This  amounted 
to  J)  restatonicnt  of  the  Rule  of  1756. 

The  merchants  of  the  United  States  were  the  first, 
and  by  far  the  most  enterprising  adventurers  in  the 
new  field  that  was  ojx^ned  to  neutrals  in  the  Antilles; 
and  the  ports  of  the  French  islands  were  speedily 
irowded  with  their  ve.^.sels.  The  Ignited  States  pro- 
tested, and  fresh  Instructions  were  i.ssued  in  January, 
1794.  under  which  the  seizures  were  limited  to  vessels 
ladtn  with  produce  of  the  French  West  Indies,  "  and 
coming  directly  from  any  port  of  the  said  islands  to 
any  port   in   Europe."     When   the   goods   were   the 
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proi)erty  of  Fieuch  subjects,  they  were  to  be  seized,  to 
vvlmtever  ports  they  might  be  bound. 

In  order  to  appreciate  tlie  concession  made  by  the 
new  instructions,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tne 
|)(.int  made  in  the  Introductory  Uemarks,  that  a  claim 
to  ■  free  commerce  with  tlie  enemy  '  differs  essentially 
from  a  claim  to  'free  commerce  pure  and  simple; 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  latter  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  destruction  of  the  former.  There 
was  a  genuine  market  for  the  West  Indian  produce 
in  the  United  States,  es|)ecially  coffee,  it  was  never 
the  [)olicy  of  England  to  interfere  with  purely  neutral 
trade;  such  inter icience  could  not  be  justified  in  any 
circumstances.  This  American  trade  with  the  French 
colonies  was,  however,  not  neutral  trade  with  neutral ; 
it  was  trade  with  the  enemy;  but  it  was  for  neutral 
consumption,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  good  relations 
with  the  Americans,  the  concession  was  made. 

The  instructions  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
truism,  that  a  belligerent  is  not  bound  to  have  recourse 
to  his  full  power  at  any  time,  or  at  all,  during  a  war ; 
therefore,  what  he  may  do  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
judged  by  what  he  actually  does.  Some  powers  may  be 
held  in  reserve ;  the  exercise  of  extreme  rights  may  be 
waived.  The  issue  of  the  Instructions  of  1794  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  construed  into  an  admission  that  the 
.\merican  protest  against  those  of  November  1793  was 
justified.    It  was  a  concession,  and  nothing  more. 

At  this  point  the  dilUculties  in  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  began  to  be 
intensified,  and  what  came  to  be  called  at  the  time 
'•  Frauds  of  the  Neutral  Flag  "  developed  rapidly. 
The  second  provision  of  the  Instructions  maintained 
the  traditional  principle  of  belligei'encv— the  seiz.ure 
of  enemy  property  on  neutral  ships.  We  have  it  on 
the  testimony  of  James  Stephen,  who  wrote  in  1805. 
that  "  it  was  evident  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
was,  for  the  most  part,  used  to  protect  the  proi)erty  of 
the  French  planter,  not  for  the  American  merchant."* 
'  "  War  in  Disguise;  or,  the  Frauds  of  the  Neutral  Flag" 
(1917  Ed),  p.  19.  ' 
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This  was,  however,  only  one  method  of  evading  the 
British  ciuisers  which  the  connivance  of  the  neutral 
trader  suggested.     The  concession  itself  was  full  of 
commercial  potentialities  which  the  American  traders 
were  quick  to  seize.     Coffee  and  other  colonial  produce 
\yere  in  as  great  demand  in  Europe  as  in  the  States ; 
they  could  be  imported  freely  into  the  United  States; 
they    were    simply    re-exported    to   France   and    the 
Continent,  "  the   broken   voyage  being    considered   to 
purge  the  origin  of  the  commodities."     Mahan  says 
that,  ••  debcirred  from  going  with  it  diiect  to  Europe  by 
the  Rule  of  1756,  the  rise  in  price,  due  to  diminished 
production  and  decrease  of  transi)ort,  allowed  tiiem  to 
take  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  the  colonies  at  war  with 
England  to  American  ports,  re-ship  it  to  the  Continent, 
and  yet  make  a  good  i)rofit  on  the  transaction."'    This 
was  the  goTin  of  that  devious  method  of  getting  cargoes 
to  the  enemy  which  was  subsequently  develojjcd  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  lead  the  Prize  Court  to  enunciate  the 
doctrine  of  "  continuous  voyage,"    of    which,  a   few 
years  later,  wc  were  to  hear  so  much. 

The  friction  l)etween  the  two  countries  having  become 
acute,  the  Cnited  States  j)roposed  their  adjustment  bv 
treaty:  and  John  Jay  was  sent  as  envov  to  England. 
The  treaty,  concluded  in  November  l'794,  was  not 
ratihed  till  October  1795.  American  ships  had,  by  the 
Instructions  of  January  1794,  the  priviles^e  of  direct 
trade  between  their  own  country  and  the  British  East 
and  West  Indies,  but  they  were  precluded  from  carry- 
ing the  produce  of  those  colonies  to  other  foreign 
jmrts.  A  provision  had  been  introduced  into  Art.  XII 
of  the  treaty,  which  would  have  sto})ped  the  practice  of 
the  broken  voyage  by  which  thev  sought  to  evade  the 
effect  of  the  In.slructions:  but  the  Senate  rejected  it. 
and  the  treaty  was  ratified  without  it. 

In  179R  fresh  Instructions  were  i.ssned    and  a  fnrther 

concession  was  made.    Vessels  laden  with  the  produce 

of  enemy  colonies  were  to  be  seized  "coming  directlv 

from  any  port  of  the  said  islands  or  settlements  to  any 

'  Mahan,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  253. 
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port  in  Europe,  not  being  a  port  of  this  kingdom  nor 
a  port  of  that  count-  to  which  such  ships,  being 
neutral  ships,  shall  be!  -."  There  was  the  same  pro- 
viso as  in  1794  for  s  di.  :e  of  cargo  on  neutral  ships 
when  it  belonged  to  ens..iy  subjects,  "  to  whatever  port 
the  same  may  be  bound." 

The  special  exception  thus  introduced  was  in  tayour 
of  British  ports,  and  was  devised  to  carry  out  Pitt  s 
policy  of  making  England  the  store-house  and  toll-gate 
of  the  world's  commerce.  Its  result  was  to  make 
deviation  at  an  American  port  unnecessary.  The 
deviation  to  the  Continent  now  occurred  in  England; 
the  re-exportation  which  had  been  contrived  at  such 
a  port  as  Marblehead  could  now  be  contrived  at  sucli 
a  port  as  Plymouth. 

The  Instructions  with  their  concessions,  the  commer- 
cial policy  which  prompted  them,  the  attempt  of  the 
American  trader  still  to  evade  the  restrictions  and  to 
gain  further  concessions,  form  a  special  theme  which 
does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  this  Memoranduni. 
It  culminates  in  the  doctrine  of  "  continuous  voyage, 
and,  when  that  in  its  simple  form  proved  too  weak  to 
check  the  ingenuity  of  the  neutral  merchant,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  auxiliary  doctrine  of  "common 
stock,"  which  was  made  the  test  of  a  genuine  importa- 
tion into  the  neutral  country.  ,  ^   .,      , 

The  subject  does,  however,  hold  a  definite  plaee  in 
the  historical  evolution  of  the  spurious  "  Freedom  of  the 
Seas  "and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  l>est  illustration  ot  the 
motive  of  the  neutral  which  underlies  it,  to  secure  the 
profit  resulting  from  a  successful  voyage-^succesr,ful 
that  is,  in  getting  his  goods  to  the  enemy,  in  spite  ot 
the  obstacles  created  bv  the  belligerent ;  and  of  the 
motive  of  tne  enemv  in  supporting  the  doctrine,  to 
secure  the  successful  landing  of  the  cargoes.' 

»  The  limitations  attached  by  the  late  Professor  Westlake  (in 
his  work  International  T.au—War,  2nd  cdn.,  p.  293)  to  tho 
principle  of  continuous  voyage  may  be  referred  to  here  in  order  to 
enter  a  caveat  against  doctrines  which,  if  they  were  true,  would 
make  the  i)rincii>le  worthless  and  reduce  sea-power  to  impotence. 
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THE  SECONJJ  AKMED  NEUTHALITY,  IbUO 

Tnii  t'cregoiiig  survey  of  the  events  which  happened 
l)etueeii  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1793  and  the  end  of 
tlie  eighteentli  century  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  tli.e  consideration  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
lorniation  of  the  Second  Armed  Aeutralitv.    It  sprang 
Uiifctly   out    of    the    (.onvoy   question,    its   principal 
tcatuie  bemjr  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  inviolability  of 
the  neutral  flag,  behind  which,  as  a  screen,  stood  the 
old  claim  to  freedom  of  trade  with  the  enemy      Eng- 
land did  m)t  deny  tiie  sanctity  of  the  neutral  flag.   But 
slie  did  deny  tiiat,  with  the  question  of  ships'  timber 
and  naval  stores  unsettled,  the  neutral  flag  could  pro- 
tect these  disputed  cargoes  on  their  way  to  the  enemy. 
Ihe     right  of  convoy  ""  per  se  is  not  a  very  trouble- 
some question.     It  is  based  on  the  existence  of  a  pro 
hihition  by  a   neutial   Government    to    its    merchants 
agcunst  shipping  contraband,  and  requires  the  accei)t- 
ance  ot  a  statement  by  the  commander  of  the  escort 
after  due  examination,  that  there  is  no  contraband  on 
the  convoyed  ships.     With  the  question  of  contraband 
not  merelv  unsettled,  but  very  much  in  dispute,  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  England  U^  acquiesce  in  the 
contention.     But  the  Armed  Neutralitv  principle  was 
spei>ially  unpractical,  because  it  contemplated  mutual 
cmivoys:   and    therefore   the   statement   of  a   Russian 
othcer  was  to  be  accepted  as  to  goods  on  board,  sav,  a 
Swedish  ship.     Ihe  '•  right  of  convov  "  wns  a  di"rect 
counter  to  the- light  of  search -,  as 'mi  auxiliarv   to 
the  contraband    dispute,    it    was    no    more    than    an 
ingenious  method  of  getting  round  it 

The  neutrals  displayed  further  ingenuity  in  puttinc^ 

orward    heir  case.     In  the  voluminous  correspondence 

u huh  followed  each  seizure    of    their    ships  the  real 

question  in  dispute-whether  ships'  timber  was  contra- 
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band — was  hardly,  if  at  all,  mentioned.  To  assert  the 
inviolability  of  the  neutral  tlaj?,  and  complain  of  the 
'insult"  involved  in  visit  and  search,  was  therefore 
to  assume  a  dispute  to  he  settled  which  was  not  settled. 
The  same  flag  hoisted  on  a  warship  did  not  improve 
the  position.  But  tiie  presence  of  the  warships  led  to 
firing,  and  compelled  England,  in  her  turn,  to  complain 
of  forcible  resist^mce  to  the  search.  Thus  there  was 
also  an  "insult"  to  the  English  flag.  It  had  been 
lired  on  when  peace  existed  between  the  two  countries. 
Each  country,  therefore,  demanded  apology  and 
reparation  from  the  other. 

It  will  be  useful  to  quote  a  caustic  remark  upon  the 
convoy  question  by  M.  de  Martens,  the  impartial  and 
dispassionate  collector  of  diplomatic  documents. 
Alluding  to  the  decrees  of  the  Directory  issued  in 
1798,  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter,  he  says': — 

"However  revolting  tliese  decrees,  they  were  tolerated  by  the 
Nortiieni  I'owits;  at  least  no  alliance  was  formed  to  resist 
them.  lint  they  sufficed  for  Denmarlv  and  Sweden  to  increase 
the  nnmher  of  these  convoys,  even  in  the  seas  in  whicli  they 
had  not  done  so  hcfore,  and  where  they  };ad  less  to  fear  from 
France  tlian  Enj^land.  Measures  legitiniat*  in  themselves,  l>ut 
wliicli  liad  never  been  regarded  with  favour  by  belligerents." 

England  contended  that  "the  right  to  visit  m.er- 
chantmen  at  sea  is  an  incontestable  right  of  a  nation 
at  war.  Resistance  to  a  friendly  warship  must  be  con- 
strued as  an  act  of  hostility." 

The  Danish  contention  (case  of  the  Havfruen)  may 
be  thus  summarised  :  The  right  of  visit  is  recognised 
by  custom  and  treaties ;  it  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  purely 
conventional  right;  and  it  cannot  be  extended 
arbitrarily  beyond  what  has  been  agreed  or  accorded. 
No  Power  has  ever  admitted  the  right  to  visit  ships 
under  escort :  they  cx)uld  not  do  so  "  sans  d6grader  leurs 
fiMvillons.  et  sans  renoncer  a  une  partie  essentielle  de 
leurs  propres  droits."  Far  from  acquiescing  in  this 
hitherto   unknown    pretension,    the   majority   of   the 

»  De  Martens,   Bccueil,  Supplement  II,   p.   346. 
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neutral  Powers  have  thought  it  right  to  enunciate  the 
opposite  j)riiiciple  in  their  conventions  with  the  most 
rcsjjectable  Courts  in  Europe.  Tlie  distinction  made 
Ijetween  convoyed  and  non-convoyeti  ships  is  as  just  as 
it  is  natural.  The  right  of  visit  in  respect  of  non- 
convoyeil  sliips  is  limited  to  verification  of  their  flags 
and  examination  of  their  paj)ers,  in  order  to  establish 
their  neutrality,  and  the  regularity  of  their  bills  of 
lading.  If  these  are  in  order,  further  visit  is  illegal. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  Government  which  issues 
them  ensures  the  reijuisite  seinirity  for  belligerents 
When  that  (K;vernment  convoys  its  merchantmen,  it 
offers  to  belligerents  a  more  authentic  guarantee  than 
is  a  horded  by  the  jiapers,  .md  it  cannot  wnsistently 
with  its  honour  admit  of  doubts  and  suspicions,  in- 
jurious to  itself  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  those  who 
raise  them. 

To  the  suggestion  th;it  some  small  neutral  State 
might  cover  illicit  commerce  by  its  flag,  it  was  an- 
swered (case  of  the  Freya):  "a  suspicion  of  such  vile 
conduct  is  as  injurious  to  the  Cioveniment  creating  it 
as  to  the  one  which  did  not  merit  it.  The  officers 
have  made  themselves  jiersonally  resj)onsible  that  the 
convoy  contains  no  contraband;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  escape  the  vigilance  of 
such  officers  than  of  those  who  {)retend  to  exercise  the 
illusory  and  odious  light  of  search." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refute  this  argument  piece- 
meal. It  was  a  fact  that  many  neutrals  had  thus 
limited  the  right  of  search  among  themselves  in  their 
treaties  by  interposing  the  escort  of  a  warship ;  but  it 
was  equally  true  that  these  treaties  had  been  entered 
into  with  the  express  object  of  supporting  this  con- 
tention after  the  affair  of  the  Dutch  convoy  in  the 
Downs  in  1779.  The  facts  remained  that  the  merchant- 
men were  full  of  ships'  timber  and  naval  stores  for 
France,  or  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  risking 
a  naval  engagement ;  and  that  England  did  not  and 
could  not  admit  that  thev  were  non-contraband. 
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Tho  British  answer  (case  of  the  Ilavfriien)  may  be 
(.ondenscd  into  one  sentence: — 

■•  The  honour  of  tlie  King's  flii«  Ikis  heeti  insulted  ainiost 
within  sight  of  his  c-oassts,  and  tliis  action  lias  been  sustained 
l)v  conttsting  indisijutabie  rights,  founded  on  the  most  evident 
rights  of  nations;  from  wiiicli  rights  His  -Majesty  will  never 
depart,  but  the  moderate  exercise  of  which  is  indispensalily 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dearest  interests  of  his 
Empire." 

In  August,  1800,  Lord  Whitvvorth,  supported  by  a 
squadron  under  Admiral  Dixon,  was  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen to  negotiate  an  amicable  arrangement.  Den- 
mark seems  then  to  have  recognised  the  essential  differ- 
ence in  tlie  fundamental  principles  asserted  by  her  and 
(Jreat  Britain,  and  proposed  arbitration  by  Russia, 
'■  which  is  friendly  to  both  States."  The  answer  was 
that  ■■  there  is  no  Sovereign  in  whom  Great  Britain  has 
greater  confidence  than  the  Tsar.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
hoped  tiiat  Denmark  will  so  act  as  not  to  render  it 
necessary. ' '  The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  that  a 
preliminary  convention  was  signed  at  Copenhagen  on 
August  2i),  by  which  the  Freya  was  released,  and  Den- 
nujrk  agreed  to  suspend  her  convoys  until  a  definite 
convention  was  entered  into. 

The  alliance  between  England  and  Russia  was  still 
in  force:  but  the  glamour  of  Bonaparte's  genius  and 
military  successes  had  begun  to  fascinate  the  Tsar 
i'aul,  and  his  friendship  for  England  was  gradually 
weakening.  The  appeal  of  the  neutrals  over  the  convoy 
question  led  him  to  follow  his  mother's  example,  and 
he  issued  a  Declaration  to  the  neutrals  based  on 
Catherine's,  inviting  them  to  renew  the  Armed 
Neutrality. 

The  Declaration  opened  with  a  flamboyant  rel'er- 
encf  to  the  Declaration  of  1780,  to  which  it  was 
iilleged  that  Europe  had  given  its  approbation.  It 
(hen  referred  to  the  case  of  the  Freya.  The  Tsar 
believed  that  the  King  of  England  would  disapprove 
this  violation  of  the  Taw  oif  Nations  and  of  the 
principles  of   neutrality.      Nevertheless,   in  order  to 
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prevent  the  recurrence  of  sudi  acts  of  violence,  it  was 
necessary  to  re-establish  the  basis  of  neutrality,  "  so 
that  the  neutral  nations  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  and  not  be  subject  to  arbitrary  measures  of 
belligerents,  and  therefore  to  re-establish  the 
j)rinciples  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  secure  the 
*  Freedom  of  the  Seas.'  Russia  would  employ  all 
necessary  force  to  maintain  the  honour  of  its  flag.  ' 

The  dates  of  the  seveial  incidents  at  this  time  are 
a  little  dillicult  to  follow.  W  ith  events  passing  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  time  taken  by  tlie  rouriers.  The  Russian  Declara- 
tion was  issued  on  August  16,  apparently  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  Danish  complaint  about  the 
Frcyd,  without  leaving  time  for  the  n^otiations  with 
EniilaJid  to  iiiatuie.  The  English  squadron  passed  the 
Sound  ii  August  19;  and.  news  of  this  having  in  due 
cours4  rea<  hed  Russia,  Paul  immediately  ordered  the 
n  <if  English  capital  in  Russia.  This  was 
ajjpaiently  on  the  same  day  as  the  pro- 
vpntion  was  signed  between  England  and 
n  the  arrival  of  this  fresh  news  some  days 
•questration  was  withdrawn. 
()er  4  16.  If^OO,  a  convention  was  signed 
-ia  ni]  Sweden  '"  to  reestablish  the  Armed 
vfiicr  had  been  ado{)ted  with  so  much 
th  American  war."  It  referred  to  the 
iples  uf  neutrality,  and  the  neces- 
o  enforce  respect  to  them,  "  de  re- 
iiiolabilite  le  droit  commun  a  tons 
aviguer  et  commercer  librement  et  in- 
!es  intcrets  moinentanes  des  Parties 
The   ■maximos  bienfaisantes  "  of  1780 
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were  to  be  renewed ;  and  the  four  principles  then 
enunciated  were  in  substance  repeated  with  a  fifth 
added  -the  "  right  of  convoy." 

Tiiese  principles  have  alieady  been  analysed.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  re-emphasise  what  has  already 
b(H»n  said.  All  the  principles  in  reality  turned  on 
the   question    of    contraband.      The   League  declared 
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they  would  recognise  as  contraband  only  those  "  re- 
pute.s  tnunitions  de  guerre  et  navalcs.  "  The  con- 
tracting Powers  would  prevent  most  rigorously  the 
commerce  of  their  subjects  in  contraband  as  thus  de- 
lined ;  but  "  ils  entendent  et  veulent  que  tout  autre 
trafic  soit  et  reste  parfaitement  libre.'"  On  this  basis, 
and  on  no  other,  rested  tlie  principle  of  "  free  shi|)s 
free  gcods."  Even  if  th<'  premisses  had  been  good,  the 
conclusion  was  hopelessly  false.  There  was  no  con- 
nection between  the  two  propositions.  The  principles 
were  to  be  applicable  to  all  maritime  wars  in  the 
future,  and  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  guide 
to  the  contracting  Powers  in  matters  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  "  et  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  s'agit  dappr^cier 
les  droits  des  nations  neutres." 

The  provisions  of  this  convention  were  renewed  by 
Russia  and  Sweden  in  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  March  13,  1801. 

A  conveviion  in  identical  terms  was  entered  into 
on  4/16  December,  1800,  between  Russia  and  Denmark, 
and  a  similar  one  with  minoi'  alterations  on  6/18 
December  between  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  mutual 
accessions  of  each  Power  to  the  other  treaties  w.  re 
completed  in  February  1801. 

One  other  incident  in  connection  with  this  new 
Armed  Neutrality  must  be  recorded.  Catherine's  de- 
claration had  been  addressed  to  the  belligerent  Powers; 
Paul's  was  addressed  to  the  neutrals.  England  heard 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  at  once  asked  Denmark 
for  explanations.  The  correspondence  can  best  be  fol- 
lowed by  extracts,  which  show  a  curious  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  Denmark,  probably  shared  by  Sweden,  in 
the  principles  they  advoeated.  Tt  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Encrlish  despatches  put  the  case  very  cle.arly.  The 
noint  hinted  at  a.bove.  on  which  everything  turned, 
vas  not  referred  to — granted  that  trade  in  all  com- 
modities other  than  contraband  was  free,  granted  even 
in  agreement  as  to  what  wns  contraband,  how  could 
those  pro|xisitions  establish  the  freedom  of  enemv 
gixids  on  neutral  ships?     The  enemy  goods  might  not 
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have  been  the  .subject  of  any  ((unnu'ivial  inttTcourse 
with  any  neutral  merchant;  the  shipowner  might  be 
no  more  than  a  gratuitous  carrier-bailee.  No  argu- 
ments were  advanced  to  prove  tliat  one  principle  fol- 
lowed from  the  others.  Nothing  was  s^iid  on  our  side 
to  show  how  remote  they  we?e.  And  yet  there  was  a 
connection  almost  studiously  kept  in  the  background: 
the  enemy  property  which  tlie  neutrals  claimed  to  carry 
free  was  the  ship's  timl>er  and  naval  stores  thev  had 
sold  to  the  enemy.  By  joining  the  League.  Catlierino 
had  said  in  17^0,  the  Dutch  Ucpublic  -  .secured  its 
navigation  and  the  trading  industry  of  its  subjects, 
which  was  for  the  most  pait  carried  on  in  favour  of 
the  enetnies  of  England." 

The  British  note  to  Denmark  of  December  27.  isOO 
refjuest^d  a  frank  explanation  whv  she  was  engaged 
m  negotiations  hostile  to  England.  There  was  t'Jalk 
in  all  Courts  of  Europe  of  a  confederation  between 
Denmark  and  other  Powers  "•  to  oppose  by  force  the 
exercise  of  those  principles  of  maritime  law  on  whith 
in  great  measure  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain 
rests."  She  had  waited  for  Denmark  to  denv  these 
rumours;  but  the  conduct  and  public  declarations  of 
one  of  the.se  Powers  made  it  impossible  to  wait  longer. 

The  Danish  answer  is  dated  December  31  : 

"  Lnndon  must  have  Tcceivcd  ven-  inexact  information  to 
suppose  that  Denmark  fias  coneeive/l  hostile  projeets  at,'ainst 
Kiif,'lanil,  ami  Denmark  i.s  much  oi.ii^,',.,!  for  tlio  opportimltv  of 
denym;,'  the  rumours  in  tlie  most  positive  manner.  Xef,rotia- 
tions  at  l'etersl)urt,'  liave  no  ntlior  ol)ject  tlian  to  renew  tlie 
en^agem.'nts  whioh  were  eontraeted  in  1780-178!  hrtueen 
thrse  same  Powers  for  the  protection  of  their  nivisjation.  Den- 
mark dill  not,  h.  ■.itate  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Russia,  he- 
cau-e,  far  from  ever  having  ahandoncd  these  principles'  she 
lias  supp.,rtr,|  .uhl  claim...!  tli.ni  ..n  all  occasions,  an.l  has 
n,  V,  r  a.imiit..l  any  m.„iificati,,ns  .,tii,.r  tlian  fli,,s,.  ivsultin- 
rom  t.vati,  s  witli  LOli^vivnt  I'.mvis.  |.-,.,r  from  wislii,,,.  to 
hmd.'r  thrs,.  1'ow.ts  u,  the  exrrcis..  of  th.^  rights  whicli  ~war 
giv.'s  them.  D.Mimark  only  hrings  to  the  n.^fTotiations  views 
which  ar,.  ahsolut.'ly  d(  tensive,  pa.'iti..,  .an,!  in.-apal.l,.  of  otf,.,,.!- 
mg  or  ijrovoking  anyone." 
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It  was  then  contended  that  the  provisional  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  entered  into  at  Copenhagen  on 
August  29  (by  which  the  Freya  had  been  released) 
' '  cannot  be  opposed  to  tlie  general  and  permanent  prin- 
ciples whicii  the  Powers  ot  the  North  are  on  the  point 
of  establishing  in  concert,  which  far  from  compromising 
their  neutrality  is  destined  to  strengthen  it."  Den- 
mark hoped  that  this  explanation  would  '  be  quite 
satisfactory,  and  would  cement  the  ancient  friend- 
ship." This  answer  admitted  that  a  treaty  was  on 
the  point  of  being  ratified  which  united  Denmark  to 
a  Power  with  which  England  was  no  longer  on  terms 
of  neutrality.  Her  retort  was  to  impose  a  general 
embargo  on  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ships. 

The  British  note  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  em- 
bargo dealt  with  the  change  in  the  Russian  attitude 
towards  the  principles  of  neutrality;  especially  em- 
phasising the  fact  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war  "  Petersburg,  which  took  the  leading  part 
in  the  coalition  [of  the  Northern  Powers  in  1780] 
formed  an  alliance  with  England,  which  not  only  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  convention  of  1780,  but  was 
actually  entirely  opposed  to  it."  Those  engagements 
were  still  in  force.  "  The  only  conclusion  possible  from 
the  coalition  and  from  the  activity  of  naval  arma- 
ments, was  that  the  Powers  have  no  other  object  than 
to  support  by  force  pretensions  which  so  evidently 
deny  justice.  The  Power  which  first  put  them  for- 
ward in  favour  of  neutrality  was  also  the  first  to 
abandon  them  when  she  went  to  war."  To  w^hich 
Denmark  answered,  "  Tlie  principles  of  the  sacred 
right  of  neutrality  have  never  been  abandoned.  When 
Russia  was  at  war  she  simply  deferred  their  applica- 
tion." It  was,  however,  perfectly  true  to  say  that 
Denmark  and  Sweden  had  "  announced  in  the  face  of 
Europe  [that  is  to  say.  in  1704]  the  unchangeableness 
of  the  system  they  had  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
all  licit  commeroe." 

The  Second  Armed  Neutrality.  "  a  coalition  more 
menacing  in  appearance  than  in  reality  " — came  to 
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an  end  with  the  assassination  of  the  Tsar  Paul  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Danish  Heet  at  Copenhagen.  On  March 
24,  IhOl  Paul  was  succeeded  by  Alexander;  and,  as 
the  material  interests  of  Russia  jit  that  time  j)ointed  to 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  a  treaty  of  the  first  import- 
ance was  signed  on  June  o  of  the  same  year,  by  which 
mutual  concessions  on  questions  of  maritime  law  were 
made.     In  the  words  of  Mahan,'  it 

"  permitted  the  neutral  to  trade  from  port  to  port  on  the  coast 
of  a  nation  at  war,  hut  reuounoed,  on  tiie  part  of  IJussia,  thi- 
chiim  that  the  neutral  flag  covered  enemy's  goods.  On  the 
other  hand.  Great  Ikitain  admitted  that  property  of  a  belli 
gerent,  sold  bona  fide  to  a  neutral.  l)ecaiue  neutral  in  character, 
and  as  such  not  liable  to  seizure;  hut  from  the  operation  of 
this  admission  she  obtained  i)y  a  sul)sequent  arrangement  the 
special  exception  of  produce  from  the  hostile  colonres.  This, 
Russia  conceded,  could  not  be  carried  directly  from  the  colony 
to  the  mother-country,  even  though  it  had  become  neutral  pro- 
perty by  a  real  sale;  and  similarly  the  direct  trade  from  the 
mother-countt .  to  the  colony  was  renounced.  Great  Britain 
thus  obtained  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  Rule  of  1750 
from  the  most  formidable  of  the  maritime  I'owers  and 
strengthened  her  hands  for  the  approaching  dispute  with  the 
United  States.  In  return,  she  abandoned  the  claim,  far  more 
injurious  to  Russia,  to  seize  naval  stores  as  eontrabanl  of 
war. ' ' 


I  I 


»  Mahan,  op.  cit..  Vol.  II,  pp.  261,  262. 


IX 


NAPOLEON  AND      LA  LIBERTE  DES  MEKS  ' 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory  and  the 
assuni[)tioii  of  the  government  of  Erance  by  Bonaparte 
as  Eirst  Consul,  the  liistory  of  the  spurious  '  Ereedoni 
of  the  Seas  "  enters  a  new  phase.  Erom  a  somewhat 
nebulous  doctrine  advocated  bv  tlie  neutrals  it  hence- 
forth takes  definite  shape  and  is  asserteil  by  the  enemy. 
This  formed  part  of  Bonapartes  general  iK)licy  of 
taking  the  neutrals  under  his  wing  and  compelling 
them  to  do  his  bidding.  "  As  against  Great  BriUiin's 
control  of  the  sea  no  State  had  a  right  to  be  neutral  " 
(Mahan,  1 1.  247).  He  even  went  the  length  of  imagin- 
ing that  he.  a  Ijelligerent,  miglit  be  admitted  to  the 
League  of  the  Neutrals.  We  have  it  in  Bonapaite's 
own  words  that  he  sought  admittance,  but  was  refused  : 
"  La  Erance,  qui  a  deja  propose  d'y  entrer  et  avait  ete 

refusee." 

This  fact  has  led  me  to  question  the  statement  made 
in  the  Can  biidae  Modern  History  that  "  the  voice  was 
the  voice  «  f  the  Northern  League,  but  the  hands  were 
the  hands  of  Bon;,  parte."  This  opinion  must,  I  think, 
have  been  based  on  the  "  friendshij)  ""  which  appears 
to  have  been  gi-adually  developing  between  the  Emperor 
Paul  and  Bonaparte. 

But  Paul  was  then  almost  the  declaied  enemy  of 
England.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  his  relations 
with  Sweden  were  very  cordial.  Even  had  he  lived,  the 
Second  Armed  Neutrality  would  have  proved  but  a 
rickety  machine  at  the  best.  But  with  his  assassination 
it  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  way  was  clear  for  Bonaparte  to 
take  charge  of  the  neutrals.  His  first  ste])  was  to 
remind  the  new  Tsar  of  the  Letiguc  and  to  invite  him  to 
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(.ontiiiue  its  work,  indicating  that  he  could  not  refuse  to 
do  so  consistently  with  honour. 

Si  111  Hiissif  cont'niiait  son  syst«iiic  ilc  iieutnilite  armcp, 
(Iniit  il  lie  paiiiit  pas  (ju'clk-  ])uisso  s'eloij^iifr  avcc  lioniieur, 
la  l-'iaiu'i',  <|iii  a  ilrja  pro])Ost'  d'y  cntrer  vi  avait  oti''  rcfusee, 
I'tait  oiicui'L'  dans  les  ineniL's  dispositions." 

In  tiii.s  attempt  he  was  foiled;  and  the  alliance  he- 
tweeii  Cireat  Britain  and  Russia  was  restored  by  the 
tieaty  of  1801.  From  this  moment  we  find  in  Bona- 
l)arte's  letters  and  speeches  his  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  ■■  Freedom  of  the  Se^is  '" ;  and  its  object  is  clearly 
defined.  It  was  to  get  rid  of  the  supremacy  of  England 
on  the  sea.  It  was  the  necessary  prelude  to  assuming 
it  himself,  and  thus  to  secure  the  doTiiination  of  the 
world.  The  shaping  of  the  .scheme  was  begun  in  a 
lettei'  to  Talleyrand,  February  1800.  He  is  to  collect 
as  (juickly  as  j)ossible  all  the  facts  which  would  help 
to  estid)lish  Englands  violations  of  international  law. 
The  iniquity  of  England  in  the  exercise  of  her  domina- 
tion of  the  sea  was  to  be  the  text  on  which  he  i)roposed 
to  j)reach  to  the  neutrals,  exhorting  them  to  activity 
against  his  enemy. 

The  instructions  for  drafting  a  note  to  tiic  Tsar 
concerning  the  surrender  of  Malta  contained  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

II  sfiait  (lit  dans  ccttf  note  (juo  le  (ioiivcrnernent  francjais, 
a\ant  piincii)alonicnt  a  C(Tur  de  s'opposer  a  I'envahissement 
des  HUTS  et  dc  conconrir  avcc  Ics  antros  Puissances  neutres  a 
fairo  rc'spt'cter  lenis  pavilions  .  .  .  ne  traitcra  de  la  paix  avec 
rAn^letcri'c  (ju'antant  qne  ccs  principes  sacres  seroient  re- 
»'i)nnus  .  .  .  ct  (ju'il  -prait  reconnu  par  TAngleterre  que  Li  mer 
appaitiiiit  i'l  toutcs  les  nations." 

When,  in  answer  to  the  Russian  embargo  on  English 
ships,  an  embargo  was  imposed  on  Russian  ships  in 
English  ports,  Bcmaparte  issued  a  decree  protecting 
Russian  connnerce.  Talleyrand  was  to  send  it  to  Russia 
with  this  explanation  :  — 

Que  la  Russie  no  so  tiouvc  dans  cette  disposition  rontre 
I'Ani^lotcrro  quo  pour  la  defense  des  droits  do  principaut^  de 
tontes  les  nations,  et  (|uo  i)our  delivrer  les  fnors  de  cette  nation, 
(jui,    il  olio   seule,    pretend   en   etre  la  doniinatrice.     .     ,     .    .Jc 
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dt'sire  ([uv  S..M.1.  voie  dans  cct  acte  df  pioprc  mouvcins'iit  la 
consideration  et  I'estinie  que  j'ai  pour  elle  et  pour  la  grandeur 
J  son  caractfere." 

Napoleon's  message  to  the  Senate  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Luneville  in  February  1801  is 
conceived  mi  the  same  strain.  S{)eaking  "of  King 
(jleorge  II T  he  says: — 

"  Tout  le  commerce  de  I'Asie  et  des  colonies  immenses  ne 
suftisent  plus  h  son  ambition;  11  faut  <]ue  toutes  les  mers  soient 
souinises  a  la  souverainete  de  I'Angleterre. 

II  arme  eontre  la  Kussie,  le  Danomarc,  et  la  Sufede,  parce 
que  la  IJussie,  la  Suc-de,  et  le  Danomarc  ont  assure,  par  des 
traites  de  garanties,  leur  souverainete  et  I'independance  do 
leur  pavilion.  Les  Puissances  du  Nord  injustement  attaqu^es 
ont  le  droit  de  compter  sur  la  France.  Le  Gouvemement 
francjais  vengera  avec  elles  une  injure  commune  a  toutes  les 
nations." 

But  the  projected  alliance  with  Russia,  always  hoped 
for.  never  quite  achieved,  seemed  the  surest  method  of 
accomplishing  his  design.  "  La  paix  avec  I'Empereur," 
he  writes  to  Joseph,  his  plenipotentiary  at  Luneville, 
"  n'est  rien  en  comparaison  d'une  alliance  qui  maitri- 
sera  I'Angleterre  et  nous  conservera  I'Egypte."  From 
denouncing  England  for  all  her  alleged  iniquities  on 
the  sea  he  passed  easily  to  the  promise  of  better  things 
in  store  for  the  neutrals,  which  would  result  from  the 
restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  France  at  sea,  when 
the  oppression  of  all  seas  and  of  all  peoples  would  come 
to  an  end:  '"  L' Europe  opprim^e  n'a  plus  qu'un  desir 
raisonnable  a  former,  et  ne  doit  placer  ses  ressources  que 
dans  une  seule  esperance,  le  retablissement  de  la  puis- 
sance maritime  de  la  France." 

The  possibility  of  establishing  a  naval  supremacv 
and  of  making  good  the  cry,  "  Brisons  le  sceptre  de 
oette  Rome  de  la  mer!"  had  been  almost  annihilated 
by  the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  effect  of  that  victory 
on  the  neutrals  had  to  be  dissipated.  An  article 
was  published  in  the  Mercnre  de  France,  and  reprinted 
in  the  Monitenr,  in  w^hich  the  power  of  the  sea  was 
decried  and  the  power  of  the  land  extolled.  The  con- 
dnsion  was  thus  boldlv  stated: — "Jamais  done,   la 
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raison  le  dit,  et  Ihistoire  laffirme,  une  puissance  mari- 
time ii'a  trioni])Iie  d'nne  puissance  continentale."  He 
luid  forgotten  Richelieu's  maxim,  "  La  puissance  en 
amies  requicrt  non  seuleinent  que  le  roi  soit  fort  sur  la 
terre,  ma  is  aussi  qu'il  soit  puissant  sur  la  mer." 

It  was  tiie  greiit  dream  of  Napoltx)n's  life,  which,  as 
Mahan  })oints  out,  ultimately  Icxi  to  his  ruin,  to  unite 
the  Continent  against  the  British  Islands,  and,  as  he 
{)hrased  it,  "  to  conquer  the  sea  by  the  land.'"  Yet  his 
attention  never  wan'lered  from  the  sea  question.  Free 
cargoes  on  neutral  ships  were  still  as  essential  to  him 
as  they  were  to  Louis  XVI  in  1778. 

Philosophers  had  devised  another  theory,  which  was 
more  ca|)tivating  than  the  rather  vague  principle  of 
free  ships  making  fn^e  goods,  namely,  that  of  the  im- 
iiuinity  of  j)rivate  property  at  sea.  The  suggestion 
seems  to  have  lieen  first  Tuade  by  the  Abbe  de  Mably  in 
a.  work  on  "  Le  Droit  l^iblic  de  1' Europe  fonde  sur  les 
Traites,"  pul)lished  in  Geneva  in  1774,  and  appears 
to  have  come  into  vogue  among  the  philosophers  who 
abounded  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. This  was  the  weapon  which  Bonaparte  needed, 
one  wdiich  was  easier  to  handle  than  the  older  maxim 
with  its  dubious  premiss  and  its  still  more  dubious  con- 
clusion. It  invited  a  larger  appeal  to  the  senses  by 
clothing  commerce  with  universal  humanitarianism  to 
the  complete  concealment  of  profit  and  loss.  Thence- 
forward Bonaparte  used  it  freely  in  his  attack  against 
England;  and  it  was  reinforced  by  another  theory,  still 
more  vague,  and  resting  on  an  inaccuracy — that  war 
(m  the  sea  ought  to  be  conducted,  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  according  to  the  same  principles  as  war  on 
land.  The  second  of  these  principles  was  merely  an 
auxiliary  to  the  first.  The  two  must  be  read  con- 
tinuously, thus  :  Private  property  should  be  immune 
fi-om  caj)ture  at  .sea  because  it  is  immune  from  capture 
on  land,  since  war  on  the  sea  .should  l)e  conducted  on 
the  same  princi}>les  as  war  on  the  land.  Any  attempt 
to  treat  the  two  ideas  as  independent  leads  to  con- 
'  Mahan,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  IT,  p.  271. 
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fusion,  as  the  debates  in  Parliament  in  connection  with 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  prove. 

The  theory  of  the  immunity  of  j)rivate  property,  and 
also  the  auxiliary  theory,  have  been  completely  de- 
molished by  Admiral  Mahan  in  his  War  of  1812, 
published  in  1!)06.  He  points  out  that  irricate  pro- 
perty is  as  immune  at  sea  as  it  ought  to  l)e  (but  is  not) 
on  land,  and  that  to  take  it  is  common  theft,  which  war 
does  not  authorise;  but  that,  when  the  j)roperty  of  mer- 
chants is  sent  across  the  sea,  whether  it  be  shijjs  or 
cargoes,  it  is  merged  in  the  larger  term  "  commerce," 
which  is  national.  I^ecause  the  national  wealth  de|>ends 
on  it.  The  theory  is,  therefore,  no  more  than  a  device 
for  achieving  immunity  of  commerce,  and  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  maritime  warfare. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  question  must  be 
noticed.  The  arguments  of  the  Manchester  School, 
forcibly  }mt  by  John  Bright  in  the  debate  in  1862.  sup- 
poiled  "free  shij)s  free  goods"  a.s  a  beneficent  prin- 
ciple, but  held  that  it  was  incomplete.  .  If  enemy  goods 
were  to  be  free,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  freedom 
should  be  limited  to  those  goods  on  neutral  ships;  and, 
if  the  goods  wei-e  free,  the  ships  ought  also  to  be  free. 
By  this  process  of  reasoning  Bright  also  came  to 
support  the  "  immunity  of  private  property  "  theory. 
This  argument  emphasised  the  vice  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  supporters  of  the  maxim  after  it 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  namely,  that  "  free  ships  free  goods  "  was  a 
c(mcession  to  the  neutral  alone,  and  did  not 
confer  any  benefit  on  the  enemy.  Lord  Palmerston 
declared  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  related  entirely 
to  the  relations  between  belligerents  and  neutrals, 
and  that  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  related 
entirely  to  the  relations  of  belligerents  to  each  other; 
that  the  two  doctrines  were  distinct,  and  rested  on 
totally  distinct  grounds.  What  has  already  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  maxim  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  contention  is  unsound.  Bonaparte  definitely  incor- 
porated   these   two   theories    into    his  policy  against 
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England,  and  formulated  them  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Berlin  Decree,  November  21,  1806,  which  was  his 
answer  to  the  blockade  of  the  French  northern  coast 
ewtablisiied  in  May  1806  :— 

"  Les  dispositions  du  present  d^cret  serontconstnmment  con- 
siderees  coinine  principe  fundamental  do  lEinpiro,  jiisqu'ii  cc 
(|iit^  TAiiglett  rre  ait  reoonnu  que  le  droit  de  la  Riierre  est  un 
et  lo  rneme  sur  terre  que  sur  mer;  qu'il  ne  pcut  s'etendro  ni 
aux  proprietes  privies,  quelles  qu'clles  soieut,  ni  a  la  personno 
des  individus  i'traiij,'t'i-s  a  la  profcssi.m  des  armes  ;  ct  que  le 
droit  de  hlocus  doit  etre  restreint  aux  places  fortes  reellement 
investies  par  des  forces  suffisant«s. " 

This  decree  was  followed  by  the  British  Order  in 
Council  of  January  1807,  and'  this  by  the  first  Milan 
Decree  of  Xovoniber  23,  1807.  In  the  |)reaml)le  of  the 
second  Milan  Decree  of  December  17,  1807,  the  refusal 
of  England  to  accept  "  free  ships  free  goods  "  is  re- 
ferred to,  thus  linking::  up  all  the  different  theories  and 
doctrines  into  the  main  principle  they  had  been  devised 
to  support:  '"Les  Anglais  ....  ont  profite  de  la 
tolerance  des  gduvernements  [neutres]  pour  etablir  I'in- 
fnme  princijie  que  le  pavilion  ne  couvre  pas  la  mar- 
chandise."  This  decree  was  to  remain  in  force  until 
the  British  Government  "sera  revenu  aux  principes 
du  droit  des  gens,  qui  sont  aussi  ceux  de  la  justice  et  de 
I'honneur."  We  thus  return  to  the  point  from  which 
we  started,  the  doctrine  which  the  Due  de  Bassano's 
report  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  the  Treaty  of 
rtrecht. 
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ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  ARMEI^ 
NEUTRALTTY  PRINCIPLES 

In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1856  on  Lord 
Colchester's  motion  expressing  regret  at  the  signature 
of  the  Dechuation  of  Paris,  Lord  Derby,  replying  to 
Lord  Clarendon's  defence,  said  that  "  all  the  Powers 
who  entered  into  this  solemn  League  [the  Armed  Neu- 
trality of  1780]  verv  soon  abandoned  their  principles— 
within  eighteen  years."  The  importance  of  the  fact  is 
very  great,  but  il  requires  some  ex})lanation. 

the  maiii  cause  was,  of  course,  the  complete  subver- 
sion of    all    jireconceived  ideas  during  the  war  with 
Revolutionary  France.       England  was  consistent  in 
basing  her  action  at  sea  on  the  historic  right  of  seizing 
enemy  property  on  neutral  ships;  but  her  first  and  im- 
mediate ally  was  Catherine  of  Russia.     In  her  indigna- 
tion at  the  murder  of  the  Lord's  Anointed  by  the 
"  six  hundred  monsters  "  who  had  assumed  to  govern 
France,  she  threw  all   the  principles  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality  to  the  winds,  or,  as  Denmark  interpreted  it, 
"  she  simply  deferred  their  application."     On  March 
25,  1793.  the  two  Powers  entered  into  an  alliance,  en- 
gaging reciprocally  to  shut  all  their  ports  to  French 
ships,  and  to  take  all  other  measures  in  their  power  for 
injuring  the  commerce  of  France;  and  "  to  unite  all 
their  efforts  to  prevent  other  Powers  not  implicated  in 
the  war  from  giving  any  protection  whatever,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  their  neutrality,  to  the 
commerce  or  property  of  the  French  on  the  sea  or  in 
the  ports  of  France." 

To  grant  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flajt?  to  the 
property  of  a  belligerent,  in  other  words,  to  enable  that 
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belligerent  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  principle  "  free 
shi|)s  free  g(X)ds,'"  would  be  within  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  words  "  giving  protet;tion,  indirectly  in  conse- 
(pience  of  neutrality,  to  the  property  of  the  French  on 
the  .se;i  '■  Hussia,  therefore,  as  a  belligerent,  engaged 
to  invite  the  neutrals  to  abandon  the  principle  which, 
when  herself  neutral  she  had  exhorted  them  to  main- 
tain. Those  of  the  Powers  signatory  to  the  Armed 
Neutrality  Convention  of  1780  who  accepted  the  invita- 
tion—Prussia. Austria,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Portugal 
-did  therefore  expressly  abandon  the  principle.  The 
glamour  with  which  the  war  had  been  invested  by  the 
Allies,  who  regarded  it  as  an  "occasion  of  common 
(■(.Ticeru  to  every  civilised  State,"  did  not  alter  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  war  in  which  this  principle,  if  it  were 
really  founded  on  natural  justice,  as  they  had  originally 
maintained,  should  have  prevailed  botl{  for  the  benefit 
of  the  neutrals  and  of  belligerent  France.  This  was 
the  attitude  taken  by  Denmark  in  answer  to  the 
invitation: — 

"  Le  droit  des  gens  est  inalterable,  ses  principes  ne  depen- 
flfiit  pas  des  cireonstancea.  ...  La  nation  [i.e.,  France] 
existo  .  .  .  les  liens  de  conimerce  subsistont  aussi'.  ...  La 
nation  rt-connait  encore  ses  traitcs  avcc  nous,  die  s'y  conforme 
dii  nidins  fn'(|ucninunt ;  die  les  itcImmu'  .^t  nous  les  nrlanions". 
ct  cela  sonvent  avec  succfes  non-senlement  pour  nous,  mais 
aussi  pour  les  effets  appartenant  aux  Puissances  en  guerre  cou- 
verts  par  notre  pavilion." 

The  attitude  of  France  is  still  more  important,  be- 
(>ause  in  her  answer  to  Catherine's  Declaration'  she 
had  relied  on  the  alteration  of  her  maritime  law  in 
1778,  by  which  "free  ships  free  goods"  had  been 
adopted.  The  various  decrees  affecting  neutral  ships 
with  English  goods  on  board  were  in  direct  violation 
of  that  principle.  Holland  very  early  in  the  war  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  France,  and  the  decrees  were 
made  applicable  to  the  Batavian  Republic. 

Spain,  when  she  joined  France,  must  also  be  taken 
to  have  abandoned  the  principles  she  professed  in  her 
answer   to    Catherine's    Declaration    in    1780.      The 
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United  States  entered  into  a  treaty  with  England  in 
1794,  in  which  seizin e  of  enemy  goods  on  neutral  ships 
was  recognised.  By  the  treaty  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  June,  1801,  the  claim  that 
the  neutral  flag  covered  enemy  goods  was  renounced, 
and  in  1802  Denmark  and  Sweden  adhered  to  the 
treaty.' 

Assuming  that  there  is  anything  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  upheaval  caused  by  the  French  Revolution 
might  justify  the  abandonment  of  any  principle,  a  sug- 
gestion implied  in  the  Danish  despatch  with  reference 
to  the  case  of  the  Harfnten — that  Russia  had  only 
deferred  the  application  of  the  principles  because  she 
was  at  war — there  is  a  still  more  important  case  of 
abandonment,  that  of  Sweden  in  1789  during  her  war 
with  Russia.  She  openly  renounced  the  principles  of 
the  convention  of  1780;  and  it  is  said  by  Manning  that 
Russia  tacitly  followed  her  example.'  This  action  of 
Sweden  evoked  Sir  William  Scott's  caustic  remark  in 
his  judgment  in  the  Maria  (1  C.  Rob.  340):— 

"  The  law  and  practice  of  nations  (I  include  particularly  the 
practice  of  Sweden  when  it  happens  to  be  belligerent)  gives 


»  The  abandonment  by  the  adhering  Powers  of  the  principles 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality  is  given  somewhat  differently  in  a  note 
to  Lord  Grenville's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1801,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Treaty  concluded  with  Russia  in  that  year.  The 
several  renunciations  were  :  "  By  Eussia,  in  her  war  with  Turkey, 
in  1787;  by  Sweden,  in  her  war  with  Russia,  in  1789;  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  America,  in  their  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  during  the  present  war;  by  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  in  their  instructions  issued  in  17!),S,  and  in  their  treaty 
with  each  other  in  1794 ;  and  by  Prussia  again  in  her  treaty  with 
America,  in  1799."    {Letters  of  Historicus,  p.  102.) 

This  note  appears  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  published 
edition  of  Lord  Grenville's  spc^'ch.  The  last  stat<»ments  are  not 
accurate.  While  Denmark,  in  the  instructions  issued  in  179.3, 
did  recognise  the  right  to  seize  enemy  goods  on  neutral  ships,  the 
Swedish  instnictions  did  not.  The  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  in  1794,  as  well  as  that  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States  in  1799,  dealt  with  the  question  in  the  spirit  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality. 

2  liiVriiatlonid   Law.  p.  20S. 
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tnein  [i.e.,  certain  spccul.itions  ami  '  looso  doctrine.^  ot  nio(icrn 
laiu-v  ]  iiu  sort  uf  I'DiintiiiiiiUf  ,  ainl,  until  that  law  uinl  prac- 
tici'  are  n^w  iiinclcllcil  in  such  a  uav  as  inav  surri'iidi'r  thu 
known  anil  ancient  ri;;hts  ot  smnc  nations  to  the  present  con- 
venience of  other  nations  (wiiich  nations  may  perliaps  re- 
member to  forpet  when  tiiey  happen  to  he  themselves 
belligerent),  no  reverence  is  due  t-o  them." 

Wliile  it  is  untiue  to  say,  as  is  so  often  said,  that  a 
printij)le  refo<fnise(l  in  many  treaties  becomes  thereby 
a  pi'inciph'  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  converse  is  true, 
that  a  j)rinciple,  even  tliough  achnittetl  in  many 
treaties,  must  cease  to  have  any  claim  to  be  a  j)rinciple 
of  that  law  when  one  of  its  suj)j)orters  openly  de- 
nounces it.  Whatever  merit  it  may  possess  as  a  prin- 
ciple which  some  nations  choose  to  concede  to  theii- 
()otential  enemies,  whatever  may  he  the  number  of 
nations  which  accede  to  it  in  their  treaties,  all  claim 
to  be  a  natural  j)rinciple  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  to  be 
an  equitable  principle  which  neutrals  have  a  right  to 
insist  on  at  the  hands  of  belligerents,  must  disappear 
when  it  is  found  that  even  one  of  those  who  most 
vvarmlv  supported  it  when  neutral  deliljerately 
abandi  .led  it  when  it  was  itself  engaged  in  war. 


